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EVERY GIRL AND WOMAN SHOULD OWN 


THE WOMAN'S HOME LIBRAR 


Edited by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 
THE MOST PRACTICAL, HELPFUL AND SUCCESSFUL BOOKS ON THE SUBJECTS TREATED 


“The young woman who reads the books Mrs. Sangster is editing ought to become healthy and good looking, 
polite and skillful, a good housekeeper, an able parent, a good speaker, and a fluent, lucid correspondent.” 


—New York Times. 





Women's Ways 


of Earning Money 
By Cyntu1A WESTOVER 
ALDEN. 


President-General of 
the International Sun- 
shine Society. 


This book is indispensable to every woman interested 
in earning money. It is full of definite suggestions, 
and the practical, direct advice which really helps. 


“ The first really practical and successful book of the 
kind that has come to our notice.”"— Woman's Home 
Companion. 


“Should be read by every woman. Valuable, inter- 


esting and curious.”—Chicago Tribune. 


The Mother’s Manual 


By Emetyn L. Coo.ipcg, M. D. 
Visiting Physician of the Out-Patient De- 
partment of the Babies’ Hospital, N. Y., etc. 


This book presents precisely the information which 
every young mother asks. It is practical, helpful, mod- 
ern and absolutely trustworthy. 


“Full of practical hints. Just the questions any 
mother asks are answered here.”—Medical Record. 


“ Dr. Coolidge is thoroughly at home in her subject. 
Ranks as an authority.”—JAedical News. 


Beauty Through Hygiene 
Common Sense Ways to Beauty and Health. 


By Emma E. Wacker, M. D. 
Member of the N. Y. Academy of Medi- 
cine, etc. 


This manual has been written to help American women 
to a better understanding of their physical life and 
endowments. 


“ Should have a place in every home.”’— School Journad/. 


“ Sensible, well-written. Designed to teach girls how 
to secure and maintain good health.”"—/ohns Hopkins 
Hospital Bulletin. 


“ Should win lasting favor.”—Medical Book News. 








House and Home 


A Practical Book on 
Home Management. 
By Miss M. E. Carter. 


“Miss Carter understands 
the ordinary routine of the 
ordinary home, where comfort 
is sought rather than display, 
where. dignified economy must be enforced, and where 
self-respecting people scorn to live beyond their honest 
means.” —Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 

“This excellent volume discusses in quite intimate 
detail the subject of practical Home Management.” 
—The Outlook. 


The Courtesies 


A Handbook of Etiquette. 

By Miss ELeanor B. Crapp. 

“The book is designed to meet the needs of people 
who from choice or necessity are economical in their use 
of money, but it is certain to satisfy the most fastidious 
and to prove very helpful to the reader whose ample 
means permit her to entertain without regard to ex- 
pense.” —AMargaret EF. Sangster. 

‘“ Practical and trustworthy.”—. Y. Evening Post. 


Correct Writing and 
Speaking 
By Miss Mary A. JorDan. 

Professor of English Literature in Smith 
College. 

“In the Woman’s Home Library this particular vol- 
ume will strongly appeal to women who do not mean to 
let their weapons rust, nor to abandon intellectual pur- 
suits because they have daughters at school. No one 
who values a liberal.education and wishes to know the 
principles that underlie correct speaking and writing will 
pass this book by. To many women it will be a friend 
in need.”— Margaret E. Sangster. 





Complete set in a box, express paid, to any address $6.35; single volumes by mail $1.08 





For further information and special circulars of The Woman’s Home Library, write to 


Dep’t C 


PUBLISHERS 
156 5th Ave. 






A. S. BARNES. & COMPANY ew vor 
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Aftermath of the Boston 


Dawson Meetings 


Quite in keeping with and continuing 
the influence of the memorable February 
meeting of the Congregational Club was 
the March gathering last Monday evening. 
The general theme Evangelism was spoken 
to first by Rev. C. J. Hawkins, installed 
last week pastor of the Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain, who emphasized the need 
of exalting in preaching a God of char- 
acter in such a way as to move the will. 
Frank Gaylord Cook, Esq, one of the 
commissioners of the Boston Union Con- 
ference, pointed out defects in the evan- 
gelistic temper and equipment of the 
Church—the pew system, inappropriate 
choir music, relatively scanty attention 
paid to the conversion of sinners com- 
pared with the education of saints. What 
is needed is a readjustment of expenses 
and perspective. 

Evangelism as a Permanent Note in 
Preaching and Church Practice was Dr. 
Reuen Thomas’s theme. He dealt with it 
largely in an intensely interesting, auto- 
biographical way, recalling his early years 
in London, his street preaching there, and 
his fondness for evangelism. He charac- 
terized as the best and happiest seven 
years in his life those when he was min- 
istering to the common people, gathering 
as many as two thousand men on a week 
day evening. Withall our Congregational 
respectability we need to learn to go out 
on evangelistic errands. There ought to 
be in connection with every church an 
evangelistic committee. The occasional 
and the permanent elements are equally 
necessary. We need to strengthen the 
churches so situated as to beable to 
conduct evangelistic campaigns. 

Rev. H. A. Manchester of the Presby- 
terian church of East Boston outlined the 
possibilities of an evangelistic campaign 
in Boston, conducted by Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman and his assuciates and the evan- 
gelistic committee of the club was in- 
structed to consider favorably the matter 
and report at a later meeting. 





Mr. Mott’s Conference 


Mr. John R. Mott has been holding 
conferences in Great Britain similar to 
those held by him in this country with 
educators and leading clergymen relative 
to the reasons for the falling off in the 
number of youth seeking the Christian 
ministry. Principal Forsyth, John Clif- 
ford and F. B. Meyer were prominent in 
the conference held in London. The 
reasons given by those who spoke frankly, 
were not unlike those given in this coun- 
try. As briefly summarized by The Chris- 
tian the reasons were these: 


(a) In the home. The decline of family 
religion; commercial and professional am- 
bition. 

(b) In the church. Unsettlement of 
belief; lack on the part of ministers to 
seek out and encourage the most able 
and suitable young men. 

(c) In the colleges. 
deavor to inspire such men with a sense 
of the dignity and grandeur of ministerial 
opportunity, and of due preparation for a 
life-work of Christian service. 

(d) Generally. Non-realization of the 
“heroic” element to be found in aggres- 
sive work at home, as compared with 
that of foreign missions. 





Lord Hugh Cecil is a gallant fighter 
for free trade, but also a strenuous de- 
fender of the Education Act with its in- 
justices. What shall a Nonconformist 
free trader do? Vote against him on the 
Education Act, says J. H. Jowett of 
Birmingham. 


Insufficient en- | 















—Review of Reviews. 
THREE EDITIONS 


NORMAN DUNCAN’S 


Doctor Luke 


OF THE 


Labrador 


“Dramatically told; strong, tender, 
pathetic; one of the most wholesome 
stories of the season.” 

—Hamiiton W. Mabie. 

‘* Since Thackeray wrote the last word 
of «ol. Neweome, nothing finer has been 
written than the parting scene where 
Skipper Tommy answers the last call.” 

— Punch (London). 

‘Enough power to magnetize a «dozen 


| of the popular novels.” 


— Saturday Evening Post. 


4th EDITION. 


$1.50 

















The 
Evangelistic 
Note 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
“ Unconventional, direct, authori- 
tative. ... The appeal is so pas- 
sionate, so loving, so personal. .*. . 
‘he book is wholesome in its op- 
timism, discriminating in selection 
of themes, versatile in illustration, 
powerful in directness and import, 
Christian in its broad. deep spirit, 
and downright in its earnestness— 
a new and distinct type of evange- 
listic preaching.” 
The Congregationalist. 


MALCOLM J. McLEOD 


The Culture of 
Simplicity 

By the author of ‘‘ Heav- 
enly Harmonies.”’ 


Cloth, net $1.00 


“ The first suspicion of imitation 
is quickly dispelled. The book 
stands on its own merits. More 
vivacious, more practical for the 
American reader than Charles Wag 
ner’s book, it explains 


“A chronicle of high, noble purpose and achievement 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


THE STORY OF HUBBARD’S EXPEDITION TOLD BY HIS SURVIVOR 


The Lure of the Labrador Wild 


Original Maps and Illustrations, net $1.50. 
“ Here is a record that holds one, as fiction never would, of suffering faced and heroism shown for an ideal that failed, 
by men who did not fail each other.” —V. ¥. Evening Sun. 


} “ Possesses in its naked truth more of human interest 
and it appeals to the finest, best, and most virile in man.’ than scores of volumes of. imaginative adventure and ro- 
mance of the wild.”— Chicago Evening Post. 





By W. J. DAWSON 





Dr. 
Grenfell’s 
Parish: 


The Deep Sea Fishermen 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 
Illustrated, net $1.00 


“It is a strange land, and a strange 
people, and a strange life....A very 
rare picture the author has given of a 
very rare man; a true story of adven- 
ture. 

“If there is any better preaching of 
the Gospel than that of Dr. Grenfell, 
with bandages and antiseptic, with com- 
pass and with flour-barrels, as well as 
with Bible and sermon, The Outlook 
has yet to learn of it.”"—T7he Outlook. 


2d EDITION 


5S coon oC he NS | 


The Harvest 
of the 
Sea 


A tale of both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Illustrated, net $1.00 


“Tt is full of the color of sea-life, and 
gives a graphie picture of the evils 
which came in train of the *copers,’ or 
grog-ships. Better and saner temper 
ance lessons it would be hard to find.” 

Congregationalist. 


“A robust, inspiring book, making us 
better acquainted with a man of the 


right sort, doing a man’s work.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
2d EDITION 
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: DILLON WALLACE 





IN THREE WEEKS 


RALPH CONNOR’S 


The 
Prospector 


“It far surpasses its predecessors. 
A novel so tense that one grinds his 
teeth lest the sinews should snap, ere 
the strain is released.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 

“More plot and action than in his 
previous books. Practice has im- 
proved his skill, without impairing 
the freshness of his style.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


105th 1,000. $1.50 







Author of “Zn His Steps” 
CHARLES M. SHELDON 


The 
Heart of 
the World 


Cloth, $1.25 

Nothing that the author has 
written since his remarkable little 
volume /n His Steps, has presented 
with such force and conviction 
howbeit in story form—the great 
principles for whicn. he stands 
today a recognized exponent. 


SIDNEY L. GULICK, D.D. 


The White 
Peril in the 
Far East 


A study of the ethical and 

iuternational significance 

of the Russo- Japanese war. 

By author of *‘ Evolution of 
the Japanese.”’ 


Cloth, net $1.00 


The conclusions presented were 
gained from extended 
intimate aecquaint- 





more clearly how the 
life may be lived, and 
reaches the root of 
things in the Gospel 
of Christ.” 

— Congregationalist. 





New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


| FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave- 


ance and conversation 
with Japanese men of 
affairs, with whom 
the au’ hor was indaily 
contaet. 





























SPECIAL 
OFFER 











The Congregationalist 


will be sent 


to a new subscriber 


to January I, 1906 


For $1.50 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 





The subscription may be given to our local representative 


or sent to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Religious Notices 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the —— — social eondition of seamen. Sus- 
tains tes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in » leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Ty the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Fri and 

t 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. a eedeed President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON seein Secreta 
.» HALL Rorzs Treasurer. 














Subscribers’ Wants 


Wanted, helper in family of three—May to October. 
Permanent if mutually pleased. Reasonable salary. 
Good home in New Hampshire mountains. Lock Box 
183, Hanover, N. H. 


Wanted, a position to care for invalid orto be work- 
ing or managing housekeeper, by a refined and experi- 
enced American woman. Address Miss Barbara H., 
care Postmaster, Wilson, Ct. 





Open Positions for high grade men. Managers’ 
bookkeepers, salesmen, clerical and technical men 
wanted immediately. Call or write Business Opportu- 


nity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 


Open Positions, Bookkeeper, $20. Stenographer, 

18. Manager, 830. Clerical, $15. Technical, $25. 

rite for list openings and plan. Business Opportunity 
Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


Wanted. A good pluinber with some knowledge of 
hot water heating. Reliable and trustworthy man 
wanted, total abstainer and non-tobacco user prefer- 
ge. Address at once, O. H. Northrop, East Hawpton, 


To Rent from April to November, furnished Apart- 
ment in Brookline. Quiet street, close to several lines 


of cars; steam heat, continuous hot wate r; reasonable 
rent. Address G. ¥., 13, care 7he Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Pastor of a church in Greater Boston desires a 
change. He is a married man of 30; a university and 
seminary graduate; gifted in the delive ry of sermons; 
experienced in pastoral work. Address G. B.,13, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Congregational Pastor, five years in town 3.500, 
plant $25,000, salary 81,200 and house, would like to 
exchange for four Sundays in July- August with minis- 
ter in large city receiving $1 we with a view to change 
of pastorates. Address B. D. Maphd, Rives Junction, 
Mich. 


or to engage now for fal), board for 
home in Roxbury or 


Wanted, now, 
lady in a plain but comfortable 


Brookline. Private family; room on bathroom floor; 
second floor only. Price moderate. Address W. N., 
13, care Mass. 


The Congregationalist, Boston, 


a Deaconess for New York tenement dis- 
gational church. College graduate, and 
German-speaking, preferred. A mature woman of 
some experience required. Send full information to 
Rev. S. H. Cox, 344 W. 51st Street, New York 


Wanted 
trict Congr 





Camping in Yetlowstovne Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Wanted, a few gentlemen and ladies to 
complete a party for four weeks’ trip in Julyand August. 
Inexpensive. For particulars address Rev. Robert C. 
Bryant, 517 N. Court Street, Roe kford, Ill. 

If You Are © cmpetent. to fill a position paying 

1,000-85,000, we have many opportunities for you. 

ositions for Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men now open. Write for booklet and state position 
desired. Hapgoods, | Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 





House for Sale. Attractive ten-room house in 


village; three minutes from station on Berkshire Di- 
vision of Consolidated R. K and two hours from New 
York City. Acre of ground, barn, fruit, running spring 
water. 


Address Henry B. Hawley, Brookfield Center, Ct. 


To Rent, in the Berkshires, a furnished, eight- 
roomed cottage, pleasantly situated in Sheffield, Mass., 
midway between the villages of Sheffield and Great 
Barrington. Terms. fiftv dollars per month in advance, 
Aly em address Miss Louise Boardman, Middie- 

eld, Ct. 








Wanted, a young woman willing to work as general 
helper with the pastor of a city church, as stenographer, 
visitor, leader among the young people, is wanted at 


once. Write, stating preparation, experience and ref- 
erences, td Assistant, 13, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Exceilent cuisine. House warm, 
sunny and well equipped. Address 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

For Sale. A fine farm, with milk route, stock and 
complete equipment, if desired. Also three smaller 
prance, all in Atkinson, N. H., near Haverhill, Mass. 

ocation beautiful and specially healthful for ‘pulmo- 
nary diseases. Church and academy privileges excel- 
lent. Address Frank N. Rand, 90 Merrimack Street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 








To Let to adults half a cottage house, on one of 
best streets in Newtonville, near steam and electrics. 
Six rooms besides sewing room, bath and pantry. New 
plumbing, new furnace, paint, paper and hard wood 
floors Nice yard. Everything separate. Rent £26. 

Address 331 Cabot Street, Newtonville, Mass. 


Wanted, for the “months of May, June, July and 
August, a healthy, cheerful woman, 25 to 35 years of 
age, to assist in the care of a house in the country and 
also in the care of a girl ten years of age whose mother 
has lately died. A coliege graduate preferred. One 
having some knowledge of piano playing, a good appe- 
tite and willing to eat breakfast at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and can take an interest in a flower-garden, 
will be all the more desirable. Address, Housecare, 13. 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, a college graduate, as a refined companion 
and competent governess, well equipped in the modern 
methods of teaching, including music, drawing and 
nature study—to have entire charge of a girl of ten 
years. Must be between 25 and 30, inrobust health and 
fond of children. A certain amount of secretary work 
also required. Must have had experience in similar 
positions, and willing to pass six months of the year in 
the country. Best of references and personal interview 
required from one who is willing to take a permanent 
pe ge from Sept.15. Address A. F., Box 1787, New 

fork Post Office. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Our Benevolent Societies 


Christian News from Everywhere 


All orders for outfits, handbooks, badges, 
and material pertaining to the Knights of 
King Arthur should be addressed to Frank 
Lincoln Masseck, Brattleboro, Vt. 

The Roman Catholic bishop of Scranton, 
Pa., diocese has just put an end to a sub- 
scription of $10,000 to be given to him on his 
twenty-fifth anniversary. He modestly says 
that it could be put to better uses. 

Harvard’s students of social ethics in Prof. 
F. G. Peabody’s courses in the future will 
have the benefit of use of a fine collection of 
models, charts, maps and books which were 
part of the exhibit of Germany at the St. 
Louis Exposition, and now are given to Har- 
vard by Emperor William. Many things are 
coming Professor Peabody’s way now. 


The need of federation of Protestant 
churches on foreign mission fields was forci- 
bly presented to the recent Free Church Coun- 
cil of England, and for all that was said on 
this line the Examiner (London) has nothing 
but Amen to say; but it adds that the need of 
actual federation at home is quite as great, 
especially in the villages and down-town dis- 
tricts of the cities. ‘‘There are scores of 
plaees”’ it says, ‘‘ where the only chance of 
evangelization lies in substituting one strong 
church or a mission for a half dozen weak 
little causes often to be found there.” 

The American Friend records in superla- 
tive terms the merits and statesmanlike qual- 
ities of John Wilhelm Rowntree, the English 
Friend who died in New York city of pneu- 
monia contracted en voyage to this country. 
** His death,” it says, ‘‘has removed the per- 
son whose life at this juncture seemed the 
most important and indispensable for the ex- 
pansion and reinterpretation of Quakerism.” 
It is an interesting fact that Mr. Rowntree 
was won from agnosticism to absolute faith 
in Christianity and a most beautiful exempli- 
fication of it by the works of W. Robertson 
Smith, the Scotch higher critic. 

Bishop Gore of Birmingham says that he 
wishes he could get men like Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Rev. J. H. Jowett (Nonconformist), men 
with representative points of view, to come 
together, and with them discuss religious 
questions freely face to face, and so get to 
know other men’s views better. For he is 
sure that the religious world is in a time of 
transition, and that the lines both of union 
and division in the future are not to be alto- 
gether like those which have prevailed in 
the past. So intense is the feeling in Bir- 
mingham over the Education Act that Mr. 
Jowett, popular as he is, has been severely 
criticized by some Noneconformists for ven- 
turing to give one of the addresses of wel- 
come to Bishop Gore in the town hall. 


Temperance 


Various so-called cures for alcoholic appe- 
tite seem to be doing a flourishing business 
in England, judging from advertisements in 
religious papers and indorsements by cler- 
gymen and other temperance workers. For- 
tunes have been made in this country by 
these schemes, but little is heard of them 
now. 

The people of England spent last year for 
intoxicating liquors, in round numbers, $840,- 
000,000, a larger sum than they spent for 
meats of all kinds, fish, potatoes, tea, coffee 
and sugar. On an average the drink cost of 
each family of five persons was nearly $100. 
This stands for an amazing waste not only 
of money but of the vital forces of the nation. 
The encouraging side of this dark picture is 
the fact that the amount expended has been 
decreasing steadily for the last five years and 
was ten per cent. less in 1904 than in 1899. 
A falling off of £17,000,000 in five years is a 
fine sign of social betterment in a land which 
has been dreadfully cursed by the appetite of 
its people for intoxicants. 
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National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF Commreslonens } yon, FOREIGN 
rsszony Congregational House, Frank 


iggin, ‘Treasurer; John G. woamer, "Publishing and 
Pa Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
and Twen aecond St.; in Chicago, 153 a Salle Ste 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 

Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. Williams 
B Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to conans and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
> pe Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washin pers Choate, 
* Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. | elton, Asso- 
an "Secretary; v. R. A. Beard, D.D., tern Repre- 

sentative. Room 306 Congregational aun. Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missionsin the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
omee. aad Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations Leg be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. bbard, — Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York Ci ty. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIRTY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. nee Charles 
H. Ric D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secreta ; Charles k. Hope A Treasurer, ‘108 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
getioual “He ‘$t., Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Cougre- 

ram Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 

A. Building, San Francisco, ¢ Cal., Field Secre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoclETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corres, ponding S ecretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612 Peis ener —— House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, Il 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY Bs AND PUB- 
LISHING ‘a oy ee peeaiieinr tee House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D., dent; Geo. M. Boynton, Dd. * 
Secretary AL Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secre , sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The —— expenses of ent 
are wholly defra: “= appropriations from te Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches. 
Sunday schools and individuals go o eer for mission. 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D ecretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New Engised Superintendent for 
me department, 

iness Di rtment, in charge of the Ling, mag 

Mana er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim ig 
= es The Congregationalist and Christian World 

oe series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school > 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as ite 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and hg states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Inter Nor and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
Yongregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
rags H. A. Stimson, D. D.; wy ag Be ev. Wm. A. Rice 
D. D., Fourth Ave., "and 22nd St. ¥.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersiiold Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. am os ig 
1828. President, Rey. Alexander McKenzi ie, DS 5 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding yong BD 

C.P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House ston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all na tions, 
and sup) — mainly by the churches of New land: 
Beques should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
No. 609 Con, y gee House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tien, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ipit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, mae, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building” Apply for aid to 
F. E. kmrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity a. Its object is the estab- 
tushment and support of Evan elical Congregational 
Churches and “go Schools in Boston and its suburbs 
Henry E. Cobb, 8.; C KE. Kelsey, eae George H. 
Flint, See., 101 oanuande 8t., Bosto 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Con ey ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White; Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SKEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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HUMORS COME TO THE SURFACE in the spring 
asin no other season. They don’t run themselves 
all off that way, however, but mostly remain in the 
system. Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes them, wards 
off danger, makes good health sure. 





NICKEL PLATE ROAD’s NEW TOURIST SLEEP- 
ING CARS.—If you expect to take advantage of the 
low colonist rates to the Pacific Coast and the far 
West, write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass., for full particulars re- 
garding their splendid tourist sleeping cars. They 
afford a comfortable journey at a very lw cost. 





VERY Low CoLoNnist RATES via the Nickel 
Plate Road to principal California and North Pa- 
cific Coast points. Also very low rates to many 
other points in Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Utah On sale every day to 
May 15. Special one-way settlers’ rates to many 
points in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Manitoba on skle each Tuesday during March and 
April. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—AD 
eight-day tour, including hotel accommodations, 
meals en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
and stop over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad, on 
April 7. Similar tours will leave on April 21 and 
May 5. Rate for tour of May 5 will be $27. Itin 
erary of George M. Roberts, P. A. N. E. D., 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 


SPRING VACATION TOUR TO ATLANTIC CITy.— 
On Monday, April 3, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will run a special spring vacation tour from Boston 
to Atlantic City. Tickets covering round-trip trans- 
portation via Fall River Line, all necessary ex- 
penses going, two days’ board at the Rudolf, St. 
Charles, Islesworth, Wiltshire, Iroquois, or Scar- 
borough Hotel, Atlantic City, and good to return 
within thirty days, will be sold at rate of $20.00 
from Boston, $18.00 from Fall River. This is a 
rare opportunity to visit the greatest American 
seashore resort during one of its most popular 
seasons. Full details of George M. Roberts, Pas- 
senger Agent New England District, 205 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 
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FOR EASTER 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 











Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x6}), rubricated. 


Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The fuilowing styles are for GENERAL USE 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 


NO. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - - - $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, - - - 200 


*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, can be stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House. NEW YORK 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


MARTINEAU CENTENARY 


FOUR LECTURES 
WILL BE GIVEN IN 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 
BY THE REV. ALBERT LAZENBY, ON THE FOLLOWING 
THEMES AND DATES: 


Friday, Mare h 31. 
** Martineau, the Prophet of Theism.”’ 


Friday, April? 
artineau, the Interpreter of Conscience. 


Friday, Aprit 14 
«© Martineau, the Apostle of Christianity.” 


wridng April 21. 
artineau and Modern Unitarianism.”’ 


The lectures will be given at three o’clock in the 
afternoon and will be free toall. The public cordially 
invited 


The Remarkable New Translation of the 


BOOK OF HEBREWS 
By E. P. VINING, 
Which has just been published by the Watchword 
and Truth and which has created such a sensa- 
tion Among the scholars of the world, will be given 
free for a short time to every new subserfber to 
the Watchword and Truth, the leading religious 
monthly of America standing for the inspiration 
and defense of the Bible. Price $100 a year. 


Address WATCHWORD AND TRUTH, 
120 Boylsten St., Boston, Mass. 


Adapted to Various Uses During 
the Lenten Season 


Steps Christward 
Counsel for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 

In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents met 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 


to young people, will find such a book here.—RoB- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.— The Examiner, London. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicage 
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Coxnxoriour, HARTFORD. 
A Trainin; par for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. en to College 
pay ny ail enominations 

Specialization in each Depart- 

ment. Courses in Missions mn 


Religious Peda =e one 
Sept. 27, 1905. d coak HE DEAN. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
a, build ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


acilitica, 
Apply to Prof. C. o. DAY. 


‘OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


73d year opens Sept 20th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the ¢ Jollege and Conservatory of Music 
P rof. E. I. BOSW ORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San iralantane: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. Ev ERETT O. FISK & Co. 


WABAN SCHOOL ,,.%4?4%, 


Box 144. MASS. 
A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Summer Oamp in Maine. Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 


AGRHOCIRS. 








The Gilman School 


Advantages of Greater Boston, without 
for Girls the drawbacks of city life. 
The geet, not the class, the unit. 
Resident Pupils, $1,000. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
36 Coneord Avenue, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For young women. One 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for high school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds. New gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 


is. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
20th year. College Preparatory. General and Spe- 
cial courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory 
work. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home 
for girls if needed. Illustrated booklet free. 





Characterized by strength of teachers and 

earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at ae hool form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographie reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and ‘historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 

Dr. C. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 
improved realty. | 
O We examine every | 
security and know 
every borrower. We make our loans with our | 

own money and turn them over In 
28 years we have learned how to select = 
best. Noone now handling western mortgage | 
bad more experience. We give youthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now on | 
hand has never been surpassed. Highest references | 
Write for circulars and full information free. | 
PERKINS & COMPANY  Lawrence,Kan_ | 


Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 
Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502. Ralelgh, N. 6. 


INVESTORS :— 


SEATTLE LOANS from 5% to 6% net 


The safest and most profitable field for investment. | 
Choice loans on income business and residence property | 
negotiated for non-resident investors. 

Seattle is destined to be a great commercial and 
manufacturing city and has the best harbor on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and reality values are advancing rapidly. 
Highest local and Eastern references given. 

Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN C. POWELL, 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
511 Bailey Building, Seattle, Washington. | 


PER ANNUM 


s 
5 % On Your Savings 
YOuR money subject to withdrawal at any 
Lynn and will bear earnings for every day in- 
vested. Our operations are confined to strictly 
high-grade real estate securities. Our business, 
established over 11 years, is non-speculative 
and regularly inspected by and under super- 
vision of New York Banking Department. 
Write at once for full partic- 
ulars, and endorsements of 
prominent clergymen and 
professional men. 
Ask for Booklet B. 


Assets, $1,700,000. 
Surplus and "Profits, #160, 000. 














Industrial ‘Savings and Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 























BONDS and 
Mortgages 
For Small or Large Investors 
The Kinds the Banks Buy 
e g If you have $100 or more to 
invest sately, send for my circular No. 1. 


E. Le Roy Galt, Locust St., Sterling, Ill. 




















The Clifton Springs Sanitarium 
1850 This Popular Health Resort 1905 


enjoys a world-wide reputation on 
account of the curative AP i et ties Fp 
its mineral waters. 

RIUM is one of the a Senicatte 
appointed eee of its kind in 
America. There is a large staff of 
physicians, a corps of trained nurses 
and attendants skilled in all methods 
of Medical, Surgical, Electrical and 
Hydrotherapeutic treatments, and 
the bath and treatment rooms are 
supplied with all modern appliances. 


The building is theroughly fire- 
proof, has two fine elevators, is 
heated by steam and open grates, 
lighted with electricity and gas, and 
is as comfortable in winter as in sum- 
mer. 

The cuisine is excellent and the 
rates, which include medical atten- 
tion and treatments (baths, massage, electricity, ete.), are 
charged by any good hotel for room and board only. 

Send for illustrated booklet “A.” 


The SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


No tubercular or insane case’ received. 
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Event and Comment 2. oie 


ROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, whose pic- 

ture is on our cover this week, repre- 
sents to many of our readers a courageous 
facing of the great issues in- 
volved in the labor problem 
as well as a hand to hand grapple with it. 
Elsewhere we narrate the circumstances 
which led Dr. Taylor to take up his pres- 
ent work and give a sketch of the man, 
his methods and the institution which he 
has founded in Chicago. It is important 
that Congregationalists generally should 
reckon at its proper worth the large and 
wholesome influence which Dr. Taylor 
has among the industrial classes. It is 
to the honor of Congregationalism that 
one of its own ministers stands in the 
front rank of those earnest spirits who 
in our great cities are striving to bring 
about a Christian solution of one of the 
most pressing problems of our time. Our 
National Council at Des Moines took a 
long step forward in recognizing the rep- 
resentatives of labor, and among our 
younger ministers are many who in quiet 
ways are exhibiting their friendship with 
the laboring classes and trying to bring 
about a better understanding between 
them and the Church. Wishing to pro- 
mote this spirit quite as much as to honor 
Dr. Taylor, we have prepared this num- 
ber, which has several features bearing on 
the problems of capital and labor. It is 
interesting in this connection to note the 
fact that the current Ministers’ Meetings 
in Boston and New York have been given 
up to a consideration of the Church’s re- 
lation to labor. 


Our Portrait 


R. DAWSON’S desire to have a 

week of continuous service at some 
central point in a great city is on the 
point of being gratified. 
Next Sunday he begins 
a carefully planned campaign at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, to continue 
through the tenth of April. On each 
Sunday there will be two services, one on 
each week night and a four o’clock serv- 
ice every afternoon except Saturday. Mr. 
Dawson is pleased with the audience- 
room and enters heartily into the plans 
already made. He spent last Sunday and 
Monday in Cleveland and his other ap- 
pointments during the current week are 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and Meadville, Pa. 
One of his most important services last 
week was in connection with the New 
York Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Its secretaries in the vicinity were brought 
together for a conference with him and a 
large mass meeting was also held. It is 
interesting to see how many Christian 
leaders are looking to Mr. Dawson for 
suggestions touching the problems of 
their own special fields. He is becoming 
a kind of pastor of pastors as he goes 


Mr. Dawson’s Work 


about the country, and that without 
abating his eagerness to win the great 
outside multitude to the churches. 


O TURN from accounts of revival 
meetings or participation in them, to 
the thought of outward betterment of 
; society ought not to be diffi- 
Socialismagd ¢yjt, Indeed, perhaps the 
the Revival ‘ Py 
dominant characteristic of 
the intenser religious movements of our 
time is their bearing upon social prob- 
lems. No revival can move Americans 
deeply which does not closely relate itself 
to the wrongs, injustices and hard and 
fast distinctions so apparent everywhere. 
People are thinking, or dreaming if you 
prefer, about a better social status. They 
need, of course, first of all individual re- 
generation, but their yearnings for true 
brotherhood among men, for larger op- 
portunities, for more sure rewards of ef- 
fort, in short, for the earthly realization of 
Christ’s ideals for human life were néver 
so strong, and with them preachers, evan- 
gelists, Christian workers must reckon. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE Ameri- 

cans could not be found whose an- 
swers would be weightier or more inter- 
esting to the question, 
Why I believe in foreign 
missions, than Edward 
Everett Hale, T. T. Munger, David J. 
Brewer and John W. Foster. If these 
men were to rise in succession in a pub- 
lic assembly and give their testimony on 
this subject it would be listened to with 
great eagerness. These four men have 
answered this question in response to 
a request from Home Secretary Patton 
of the American Board, and he has 
printed their replies in one of the leaf- 
lets of the Envelope Series. He has 
added also brief testimonies to the 
value of foreign missions from eminent 
writers, diplomatic and consular officials 
and naval officers. It would be a useful 
service to have four persons read these 
four testimonies at a public nreeting 
in every church and then to distribute 
copies of this leaflet to all those present. 
Send ten cents to John G. Hosmer, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, and you will 
receive this valuable little quarterly for 
a year, beginning with the April number 
above described. 


Witnesses to 
Foreign Missions 


N ALLIANCE between Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is proposed and its 
provi details officially made 
beri ovat oe ge public. Legal proce- 
Siteoniion dure still impends 
which alone can make 

the compact binding, supposing that the 


authorities of each institution finally 
ratify ; hence it is too early to talk as if 
the matter were settled. But it is well 
to call attention to the significance of 
proposition, indicating as clearly as it 
does the advent in the educational realm 
of that law of combination and refusal 
to duplicate plants which has done such 
wonders in the industrial and commercial 
world during the past decade. The effect 
now seen has its cause in the bequest of 
several million dollars to Harvard Uni- 
versity by the late Gordon McKay for 
the use of its Lawrence Scientific School. 
This meant the ultimate duplication in 
Cambridge of an institute similar to 
the Technology. Why not come together 
on a working basis, so that the additional 
capital to be invested in technical educa- 
tion in Eastern Massachusetts shall add- 
to, and not merely duplicate, what al- 
ready exists? was a question immediately 
suggested to the officials of each institu- 
tion, and, when announced, opposed with 
considerable vigor by Technology alumni. 
As the plan has been pondered over it 
has won friends; and by wise negotia- 
tions and mutual concession, and with 
entire respect for the autonomy and tra- 
ditions of each institution, a plan has 
been devised by which Harvard will con- 
fine its instruction and equipment to the 
theoretical and the Institute of Technol- 
ogy to the applied sciences. If this plan 
is consummated, it will establish a prece- 
dent of far-reaching importance in the 
educational world. 


AINE’S Interdenominational Com- 

mission, which for the past fifteen 
years has done excellent work among 
Protestants in pre- 
venting overlap- 
ping and unseemly competition between 
the sects, has just taken another step 
forward, which may mean much for 
Christian unity not only in Maine, but 
the country at large when imitated. It 
has been found that ‘union churches” 
incur failure of certain kinds however 
well managed or supported. It is seen 
that while the policy of the commission 
in the past has been mainly “ hands off”’ 
to those who competed in rivalry and 
friction, now the duty is to say, ‘‘ Hands 
together.’’ Itis proposed, therefore, that 
the commission now serve as ‘‘a clearing 
house and bureau of reciprocity’ where 
exchanges in churches may be effected. 
That is to say, it is planned to try to in- 
duce surrender of interests in one town 
by a given denomination—say the Bap- 
tists—in return for an equal interest in 
another town surrendered—say by the 
Congregationalists. In other words, the 
commissioners’ are to be ecclesiastical 


Ecclesiastical Reciprocity 
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brokers who will negotiate ‘‘ trades’’ be- 
tween denominations so that each may 
have more strong churches and fewer 
weak ones. 

RESIDENT CASTRO of Venezuela 

bas been saucy during the past week 
and has made known his contempt for our 
Minister, Mr. Bowen, 
and his own jaunty 
welcoming of war with 
us rather than submit to an arbitration 
tribunal an issue arising out of what we 
believe to be Venezuela’s injustice to 
American business firms. Our Depart- 
ment of State and the President have not 
wielded the ‘‘ big stick ” instanter, as their 
enemies claimed they would, but have 
kept the matter in the diplomatic stage, 
trusting that time will mollify the Vene- 
zuelan president’s wrath. Doubtless the 
time has come for a new representative of 
the United States at Caracas who can be 
persona grata to President Castro, which 
Mr. Bowen is not, nor ever can be again. 


The United States 
and Venezuela 


R. AGAR BEET has announced his 
purpose to resign next summer the 
professorship of systematic theology 
which he has held for 
Is Man Immortal 
many years in Wesleyan 
College, Richmond, Eng. His resigna- 
tion is the outcome of a disagreement be- 
tween him and members of the Wesleyan 
Conference concerning the future ‘life. 
His position is that the Bible does not 
teach the natural immortality of the 
soul, but does teach the annihilation of 
the wicked. He holds that the New Tes- 
tament clearly aflirms: 


(1) That eternal life in infinite blessing 
awaits all who put trust in Christ and walk 
in his steps; (2) that ruin, complete and final, 
awaits those who reject the salvation he 
offers, and persist in what they know to be 
sin. These ductrines may be traced by deci- 
sive documentary evidence to his lips as part 
of the message from God which he announced 
to men. As his servants, we are bound, es- 
pecially those who are recognized teachers in 
his Church, to announce these solemn truths 
to all who will hear us. To go further is to 
overstep the limits of the revelation given to 
us in Christ, and to announce in his name 
that which he has not spoken. 


A* INQUIRY was instituted in the 
Wesleyan Conference into Dr. Beet’s 
teaching soon after his volume entitled 
Last Things appeared 
three or four years ago. 
It was decided by two 
committees of the con- 
ference not to take action on the matter, 
but great pressure was brought to bear 
on Dr. Beet to withdraw his book. This 
he reluctantly consented to do so far as 
to request his publishers not to issue an- 
other edition. The volume having been 
for some time out of print, so many in- 
quiries for it have been made that he 
requested the conference last summer 
to consent to the issue of a new edition. 
This stirred the opposition again into 
active remonstrance, and Dr. Beet has 
chosen to be free to declare his convic- 
tions rather than to retain his position 
in the college. His view of the future 
of the impenitent dead was held by Mr. 
Gladstone and is affirmed by Bishop Gore. 
It is said to be the view of many Wes- 
leyan ministers, who, however, do not 
speak of it publicly. Dr. Beet has con- 


The Limit of 
Freedom in Theo- 
logical Teaching 


cluded, as he lately said, ‘‘that the safety 
of the Church lies in the straightforward- 
ness of her ministers. To sail under false 
colors, as we have been doing, is to create 
a sense of unreality which is more damag- 
ing to the Church than any revisions of 
her traditional theology.’”’ Dr. Beet has 
long been regarded as one of the ablest 
scholars of the Wesleyan Church. His 
commentaries and other Biblical and the- 
ological treatises are widely read, and the 
more popular volumes are extensively 
used by ministers and Sunday school 
teachers. His practically enforced retire- 
ment is likely to bring again into discus- 
sion tne question how far a religious 
teacher may express his convictions when 
they differ from doctrines believed by the 
majority of the teachers in the denomi- 
nation to which he belongs. 


REs. R. F. HORTON'’S special appeal 

to the Free Church National Council 
held in Manchester, March 7-10, was on 
the theme of the Free 
churches’ obligation to 
get nearer the British 
wage-earmers, ‘‘ Reach out your hand to 
the labor of this country,”’ he said, 
and his appeal is said to have met with 
a phenomenally hearty response from the 
council. He also suggested: 


The Church and 
the Wage-earner 


I do not see why we should not, as a Council 
of Free Churches, identify ourselves mure 
specifically with the needs and the interests 
of the peuple. Why should we not frankly 
say: The housing question is our question? 
Healthy conditions in workshops and fac- 
tories are our concern. A living wage, rea- 
sonable hours of labor, provision of work for 
the unemployed, harmonious relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant, between capital 
and labor, between master and empluyee, are 
our interest. These things touch us because 
they touch Christ. 


When the Free churches of Great Britain 
begin to follow this policy their grip on 
the wage-earner will return again. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that following the plan urged by Secre. 
tary Stelzle of the Presbyterian Home 
Missionary Society whose chief sole func- 
tion is to bring Church and wage-earner 
together, Rev. William H. Wilson of the 
Brooklyn Presbytery has been appointed 
special representative of the presbytery 
in the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn. 
He is reported as saying in his remarks 
following his election that the presby- 
tery’s action showed its conviction that 
the Church has strayed from the divine 
teachings in not taking a deeper interest 
in the welfare of laboring men. This 
scheme which Secretary Stelzle is work- 
ing out is admirable. At least seven 
presbyteries now have their official dele- 
gate in central labor unions. 


TRONG CONVICTIONS which act 

as abiding motives have great power 
in shaping public opinion. But what a 
man thinks is his 
strong conviction is 
sometimes a weak 
conviction intensely excited and only 
partially informed. Rev. J. H. Jowett 
in Birmingham, Eng., welcoming Bishop 
Gore to his new office, gracefully sug- 
gested the important truth that mutual 
acquaintance between Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen, while it might not 
change the convictions of those on either 
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side, might tend to sweeten and enrich 
their dispositions. He thought that the 
realms of conviction and disposition 
might be more closely related than many 
realized. It might be, he said, ‘‘that our 
very convictions would be modified, or 
rather that our conceptions of one an- 
other’s convictions would be modified, if 
they were looked at through the correct- 
ing medium of genial and mutual re- 
spect.’’ To recognize and appreciate the 
best in one another is a long step toward 
the co-operation of Christians in different 
denominations. 


HE BALFOUR MINISTRY for 
nearly two years now has been en- 
deavoring to carry water on both shoul- 
ders, one bucket having 
Balfour versus contents called Free Trade 
Chamberlain . 
and the other a mixture of 
Imperial Federation and Protection made 
by Mr. Chamberlain. This act of balanc- 
ing has been cleverly done, but at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Balfour’s reputation for 
high honor and courage, although credit- 
able to his art as a casuist and opportun- 
ist. On the 22nd a resolution introduced 
by the Liberals and reaffirming opposi- 
tion to imposition of a duty on manufac- 
tured goods was passed by the House of 
Commons by a vote of 254 to 2, Liberals 
and Nationalists voting for it, Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his followers abstaining from 
voting. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN on the 23d au 

thorized a protectionist candidacy 
at Greenwich against Mr. Balfour’s nomi- 
nee; and it would seem as 
if the split in the Tory-Lib- 
eral Unionist party had come, which has 
been fended off so long and skillfully. 
Mr. Chamberlain is now free to fight in 
the open for the fiscal reform which we 
think he honestly believes Great Britain 
needs. Whatever the turn of events, the 
political situation will be clearer and 
healthier, for the opportunist course of 
the Premier has not permitted fair fight- 
ing on an issue on which there is chance 
for difference of opinion. It must be said, 
however, that the statistics of British 
trade for the year past do not warrant 
Mr. Chamberlain’s predictions of na- 
tional decline under free trade. 


A Swift Retort 


ULES VERNE, who died on the 24th, 

was a French writer of imaginative 
tales much read a decade or two ago. Of 
late he has become ob- 
scured by new writers. 
The land of his imagination was one of 
strange adventure, unprecedented hap- 
penings and the like, but lacking in the 
social Utopia element found in Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, Morris’s News from 
Nowhere and H. G. Wells’s more recent 
books which are combinations of the 
latest scientific knowledge, of sociology, 
imagination and fatalism. Many a full 
grown man’s thought as he reads of 
Verne’s death will go back to the fire- 
side by which he sat when a boy on a 
winter’s evening enthralled by Verne’s 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea.—tThe death of Pres. (Rev.) El- 


Deaths of the Week 


mer H. Capen of Tufts College, Massa- 


chusetts, removes a Universalist and New 
England educator whose service to his 
denomination, to the college he served 
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for thirty years, and to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts as a member 
of its Board of Education, has been gen- 
erous and honorable. 


HILIPPINE CONDITIONS have 

been reported upon to the French 
governor general of Cochin China by an 
expert investigator who 
has spent four months in 
the islands. He highly 
praises the Administration of the United 
States, telling of the striking changes for 
the better in the condition of the people, 
and the steady preparation for self-gov- 
ernment. Secretary of War Taft and fifty 
of our national legislators, with their 
wives, will journey out to the islands, sail- 
ing July 1, and see for themselves what 
hasbeendone. Ex-Secretary of War Root 
and other eminent citizens will accom- 
pany the party at their own charges. 
Knowledge derived through the eye-gate 
is as superior in determining policies of 
State as it is in any other realm. The 
benefit will be mutual to Filipinos and 
Americans. 


Progress in 
the Philippines 


REPAREDNESS FOR WAR as the 

best way to secure peace was a thesis 
reiterated by the German emperor, last 
week at Bremen, in a 
speech quite autobio- 
graphical in its revela- 
tions of the development of the imperial 
mind. He described how when a youth 
he had stood by relics in Bremen town 
hall, recalling that at one low ebb in Ger- 
many’s history her fleet was sold under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. Recollection 
of this fact then filled him with deep rage, 
and he vowed that when he became em- 
peror Germany’s bayonets should be kept 
sharp and her cannon ready so that the 
envy or greed of her foes should not dis- 
turb her in tending her domestic garden 
or in building up her internal fabric. ‘I 
vowed,” the emperor continued, ‘‘never 
to strike for world mastery. The world 
empire that I then dreamed of was to cre- 


Emperor William’s 
Vow of Restraint 


‘ate for the German Empire on all sides 


the most absolute confidence as a quiet, 
honest and peaceable neighbor.” One 
cannot help noting the similarity in ar- 
gument and ideal of this speech with our 
President’s reasonings about war. 


N OUTBREAK against Russian au- 

thority in Persia indicates the effect 
of Russian reverses on races of Asia which 
she hitherto has been influ- 
ential with or ruled to a de- 
gree. Indeed, this suggests 
one of the most far-reaching consequences 
of Russia’s defeat. If the Anglo. Japanese 
compact is to become permanent, as is 
now a divisive question among Britons, 
it will have a profound influence in guar- 
anteeing India to Great Britain and put- 
ting at her command Japanese troops as 
allies in any offensive or defensive move 
she may make in Asia. To defend itself 
from charges of incompetency the Rus- 
sian War Office has made known the num- 
ber of soldiers and the amount of supplies 
transported to Manchuria to be used by 
Kuropatkin, and the total number of 
fighting units carried is much larger than 
it had been supposed the Siberian road 
could possibly handle. Evidently Russian 
losses have been larger than the world 


The War in 
the Far East 


has supposed, and Kuropatkin has no 
excuse on the score of lack of men. The 
trouble has been, as the Novoe Vremya 
dared to say last week, that Russia had 
no prevision or adequate preparation for 
the struggle; she is dependent upon one 
line of supply, while Japan has had many 
bases; Russian officers have brought te 
naught by their incompetency the plans 
of the commander-in-chief; and the Rus- 
sian army has not back of it an entirely 
loyal people, the men on the field being 
still open to socialistic propaganda and 
disloyal arguments favorable to desertion 
and the like. 





Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift to the 
Board 


It was announced in The Congregation- 
alist March 18 that Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller had given to the American Board 
$100,000 to be distributed among several 
educational institutions under its care in 
non-Christian countries. Soon after, a 
company of about thirty persons, mostly 
Congregational ministers, met in Boston 
in response to invitations and signed a 
formal protest, elsewhere printed in this 
issue, requesting the officers of the Board 
to return the money to Mr. Rockefeller. 
The protest was presented by acommittee 
of the protesters to the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board and was referred to 
a sub-committee, Mr. S. B. Capen, presi- 
dent of the Board, Prof. E. C. Moore of 
Harvard Divinity School and Rev. J. H. 
Denison of Central Church, Boston, to 
report to a future meeting of the Pru- 
dential Committee. The report has not 
been presented up to the time this paper 
goes to press. 

As soon as the protest was given to the 
public through the daily papers the dis- 
cussion became general in regard to the 
duty of the oflicers of the Board, whether 
they ought to distribute the money as 
the donor had directed or return it to 
him. Many have added their voices to 
the protest, and many others have de- 
clared that the officers of the Board are 
in duty bound to accept the gift. The 
positions of both sides are represented 
in communications from Dr. Gladden, 
the present moderator, and Dr. Bradford, 
the last moderator of the National Coun- 
cil, and in extracts from interviews and 
editorial opinions elsewhere printed. 

As most of our readers know, the 
American Board is a corporate body of 
about three hundred and fifty members. 
It elects annually a Prudential Committee 
of fourteen persons, a president, secre- 
taries and a treasurer, to conduct its busi- 
ness, collecting and administering funds 
for twenty missions, mainly in eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia. The powers of this com- 
mittee are limited, and it is held strictly 
responsible for acting within the bounds 
of authority committed to it by the 
Board. 

We bespeak for this committee the sym- 
pathy of all true friends of Christian 
missions. Its members are recognized as 
men of the highest integrity in the busi- 
ness world. They serve without pay. 
Their financial administration of the 
Board is everywhere acknowledged as 
above the slightest suspicion. No money 
given to the Board has ever been returned 
to donors because of questions concerning 
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their moral character or business meth- 
ods, nor has the Board ever given its com- 
mittee any authority to take such action. 
The money placed in their hands by Mr. 
Rockefeller is for certain schools and col- 
leges designated by him and fora publi- 
cation house in Turkey. The committee 
cannot divert it to any other purpose. 
They are requested to refuse to act as 
trustees in distributing this gift, and to 
declare that their reason for so doing is 
that the donor’s character and business 
relations are unworthy. 

We do not assume to anticipate the an- 
swer of the Prudential Committee to this 
protest, which we know will receive the 
careful consideration it deserves, repre- 
senting a widespread popular sentiment 
and the earnest purpose to maintain for 
our denomination a high ethical standard. 
We present, however, certain considera- 
tions which must enter into any just de- 
cision concerning this protest. 

The Prudential Committee is called on 
to return this money in the name of the 
Board. It has already received many let- 
ters and telegrams from corporate mem- 
bers, and we understand that the large 
majority insist that the money should not 
be returned. We do not think the com- 
mittee has authority to return it without 
action by the Board. 

The committee is in effect requested 
either to pass judgment on Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s fitness to give money to Christian 
work or to constitute itself an ecclesias- 
tical council to try him. Rev. David 
Torrey, clerk of the meeting of the sign- 
ers of the protest, is reported as saying 
in a newspaper interview: ‘*The Board 
should take time now to investigate, 
though it should have done so before. 
It should give Mr. Rockefeller a clean 
bill or a just condemnation.”’ Mr. Rocke- . 
feller is a member of a Baptist church in 
good standing. For the Prudential Com-- 
mittee to institute such proceedings would 
involve of necessity investigation of the 
Standard Oil Company and of the pro- 
priety of receiving money for religious 
purposes from those connected with it. 
This committee has not now the authority 
to conduct such an investigation nor the 
information necessary to enable it to pro- 
nounce a just judgment. 

The issue underlying this protest is 
whether a missionary board in addition 
to its time. honored function of collecting 
its income and administering its work 
shall be charged also with the responsi- 
bility of scrutinizing the sources from 
which its income is derived and of deter- 
mining in given instances whether gifts 
are admissible. It cannot decline money 
from a certain individual against whom 
at the moment popular indignation is 
directed without taking on for all future 
time the responsibility of adjudicating 
upon the righteousness of any man’s gift, 
whenever a group of respectable persons 
shall protest against receiving it. And 
even when there were no protestants the 
duty would still remain of guarding the 
Board’s treasury and the Lord’s work 
from receiving money from questionable 
sources. 

That this would be a new attitude for 
boards to assume is evident. That it 
would call for sweeping changes in the 
financing of missionary societies, colleges 
and churches all over the land is equally 
plain. In fact the novelty and the ulti- 
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mate reach of the idea make it appeal 
powerfully to certain minds. And no 
board ought to shrink from a proposition 
simply because it is new. But the sheer 
impossibility of undertaking and main- 
taining any such policy of discrimination 
is seen the more one reflects upon it. 
While this is not the argument of the 
protestants, the logical outcome would 
be to transform our boards into inquisi- 
torial tribunals. It would lay upon them 
the responsibility of passing the nicest 
ethical judgment on matters which ex- 
perts might have to ponder years before 
reaching a fair decision. During the dec- 
ade 1890-1900 the wealth of this country 
increased twenty-nine thousand million 
dollars. Presumably some portion of 
these accumulated fortunes will in the 
course of the next few years be tendered 
our missionary and philanthropic organi- 
zations and our colleges, churches and 
theological seminaries. In view of all 
the technical questions of right and wrong 
involved in the accumulation of these for- 
tunes, is the ordinary board of directors 
competent to pass judgment upon the 
character of possible givers and upon 
their methods of making money? 

To be sure a board may discriminate 
with regard to those from whom it solicits 
gifts. It must decline ever to receive a 
gift that deflects it in the slightest from 
the high moral purpose to which it is 
consecrated. It must studiously avoid 
bestowing any personal honor or atten- 
tion upon men whose reputations are 
notoriously bad or whose methods of 
doing business are under popular con- 
demnation. But to turn down an un- 
conditioned gift simply because the giver 
is popularly disliked, because his money is 
thought by many to have been unright- 
eously earned is to add to the functions 
already discharged by boards an almost 
impossible task of acting as judge of per- 
sonal motives and professional methods. 
In our judgment the best use that can be 
made of money that is known to have 
been fraudulently gotten is to restore it, 
if possible, to the persons to whom it 
rightfully belongs. The next best use 
and probably the most feasible use in the 
great majority of cases is to put it at 
work in behalf of institutions which pro- 
mote honor, justice and good will among 
men. 

The protest of these ministers repre- 
sents a fine and praiseworthy ethical pas- 
sion. It is one of the many tokens of our 
time that indicate righteous impatience 
with things as they are and a burning 
desire that the kingdom of heaven shall 
come in the American business and indus- 
trial world as well as in far-off Asia and 
Africa. We dissent not from the spirit 
but the method of the protest. The pro- 
posed method seems to us ineffectual. 
Even Mr. Rockefeller deserves Christian 
treatment from the Prudential -Com- 
mittee; and if there is to be a great 
contest in this country with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the right weapons and 
the right agencies must be employed. 
There are other universally applicable, 
more normal and more effective ways of 
curbing the money power in this country 
than by turning down Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gift to the American Board. 





The Bishop of Durham tells of a recent 
convert among working men in his diocese, 
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a convert won to Christian service through a 
current of spiritual power from Wales sweep- 
ing over into England, who prayed soon after 
his conversion, at a meeting with fellow-work- 
men, ‘*O Lord, let us never put our coats on 
again at five minutes to five.’”’ The bishop 
says this is the best evidence of ethical re- 
form of which he has heard. 





A Soul to Let 


This is the striking title of a remark- 
able volume of brief sermons by a young 
minister of Glasgow, Rev. G. H. Morrison. 
It deals with the moral tragedy of one 
who has renounced selfish and vicious 
habits, but is forming no new habits of 
unselfish and upright living. It restates 
the old truth that to drive evil things out 
of the soul and then to do nothing to fill 
it with fit and welcome tenants is to make 
practically sure that thoughts and deeds 
and habits worse than those banished 
will come and find a home there. 

There is a special pertinence to this 
truth at the present time. Many are being 
persuaded to abandon old ways of living, 
They have found pleasure in associa- 
tions, reading, entertainments and habits 
which they are now persuaded are un- 
wholesome. They have abandoned these. 
What is to take their places? This is a 
problem for every church which is pass- 
ing through a revival. For the present 
the new convert may be absorbed in new 
experiences. He has found new friends, 
wonderfully enjoys his new emotions, is 
interested in considering what he will 
do asa Christian. Church services take 
the place of the theater; he enjoys the 
prayer meeting better than the social en- 
tertainment he used to choose; he finds 
more satisfaction in the Bible and re- 
ligious literature than in the newspaper 
gossip and cheap fiction which formerly 
made his idle hours endurable. 

But what plans is he making for the 
time when the novelty of the new life 
has ceased? Rev. Hugh Black of Edin- 
burgh, coming back from a recent visit 
to Wales, declared that the revival there 
had solved all the social problems. He 
described it as ‘“‘something such as I 
have never seen before and never heard 
of since the days of the apostles.”” But 
he asked a question of great importance: 
‘What is going to happen when the pres- 
ent abnormal condition of affairs passes 
away? Unless the churches are going 
to do something for the young men the 
revival has drawn away from the public 
houses, something to give them scope for 
their energies and opportunities for social 
intercourse, they will go back to the 
public houses, and youcan expect nothing 
else. If that happens, I am not sure 
that the last state will not be worse than 
the first.” 

Most of us who have become fixed in 
Christian habits and have homes and 
social fellowships which satisfy us are 
little qualified to sympathize with many 
of the converts who have been led to 
abandon their old lives, and are left to 
find for themselves new ways which will 
not only satisfy their awakened con- 
sciences, but provide for the craving of 
their physical and mental appetites. Our 
churches may well take counsel of: those 
who know something of the habits and 
haunts of young men and women seeking 
their pleasure wholly in the present. 
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Among the recent converts in Wales was 
a director of a very profitable concern 
engaging in horse racing. When he con- 
fessed Christ he immediately surrendered 
his position. On being questioned not 
long after by a newspaper reporter, as to 
the outcome of the revival he said: ‘It 
is most necessary that churches should 
countenance bright recreation for con- 
verts, especially the younger ones. A so- 
cial club should be started, under Chris- 
tian management, where billiards, games 
and non-intoxicant refreshments would 
be provided. A large number of mem- 
bers have left the club at Blengarw, 
where intoxicants were provided, but if 
some bright place of resort is not pro- 


vided for them many of them will fall 


back.”’ 

The task immediately before a church 
which has brought many to surrender 
themselves to Christ is at least not less 
important than that on which it con- 
gratulates itself as having already ac- 
complished. Work—sane, hearty, sympa- 
thetic—for their fellowmen, society, 
recreation must be provided for those 
who have emptied themselves of sin and 
committed themselves to Christ. If this 
is not done the ominous sign will soon 
appear on many of these glad faces, ‘‘A 
soul to let.”” When that sign fades out, 
there will be disheartening witnesses in 
our homes and streets that revivals are 
not genuine or that they end in failure. 





Peace by Compulsion 


During the past week both Russia and 
Japan have placed additional loans for 
carrying on the war; Japan in England 
and the United States on better terms 
than earlier in the war, Russia with more 
difficulty than previously. 

It is time, we think, for the great 
financial magnates of the world to real- 
ize that however profitable the somewhat 
hazardous business of placing war loans 
is, it also is a business of much moral 
responsibility which they cannot longer 
evade. Neither of the combatants could 
have fought as they have up to date, or 
can fight as they must in the future with- 
out recourse to the world’s supply of 
wealth, although it must be admitted 
that Japan has financed a very consider- 
able part of her expenditure herself, and 
Russia still has—so it is said—in reserve 
that enormous sum of gold of which the 
world hears from time to time, and which 
the Russian Minister of Finance has just 
challenged the skeptical London Times 
to come and see for itself. 

The fact is, however, that a modern 
war cannot be fought without steady 
resort to the largest banking houses 
with international ramifications; and if 
the controllers of these reservoirs of 
money were to decree that the war 
must stop, they could make it end far 
more surely than any Ministers of State 
or of War. 

There are signs of a movement in this 
direction by those most powerful in the 
premises; and it is a happy omen. For 
when to the best moral sentiment of the 
world, hostile to prolongation of a strife 
which can have but one terminaton if 
fought out, there be added a decision by 
those who furnish the, sinews, of war 
that war must cease, then peace draw- 
eth nigh. 
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In Brief 


On the authority of an officer of the Ameri- 
can Board it may be stated that the initiative 
in the matter of a contribution from Mr. 
Rockefeller to the work of the Board was 
taken by a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s fam- 
ily. A year or so later a secretary of the 
Board was introduced to the secretary of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s benevolence by Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, then moderator of the Congregational 
National Council, in his own church. 





Brethren, let us keep cool. 





The London Leader prints statistics show- 
ing that clergymen in England live longer 
than men in any other calling, while the lives 
of bartenders are the shortest—which is both 
natural and providential. 





**The best evangelistic address that I have 
heard of recently was that delivered in Wash- 
ington by President Roosevelt in connection 
with a Mother’s Congress,’ said Dr. Reuen 
Thomas during his vigorous address at the 
Congregational Club last Monday evening. 
And all the brethren said Amen. 





The prospects for immediate union between 
the Presbyterian North and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church are not bright. Thirty- 
nine presbyteries in the latter body have 
voted for union and thirty-eight against it. 
Of the local churches represented, 1,113 are 
opposed to union and 919 in favor. Thirty- 
seven presbyteries have not yet voted. 





The résumé of the Russo-Japanese conflict, 
diplomatic and military, which appears on 
page 435 is based in the main, bothas to fact 
and in some cases in phraseology, on the admi- 
rable book on this subject by Professor Asak- 
awa of Dartmouth College, who is one of the 
few lecturers on the Civilization and History 
of the East in our American institutions of 
learning. 


At the late election in a Massachusetts 
town, two of the voters who reside in winter 
in the city traveled eighty miles to cast their 
votes, taking the greater part of a busy day 
for performing this duty of citizenship. The 
returns show a majority of two in that town 
for no license. Here is an illustration of what 
@ man’s vote may count for, and of his re- 
sponsibility for casting it at every election. 





Dr. Gladden’s sermon in this issue, My 
Neighbor the Millionaire, was one of a series 
preached a few weeks ago in his own church 
at Columbus, in which he treated of neighborly 
duties to different members of the community. 
The one immediately following it in the series 
was entitled My Neighbor the Trades-Union- 
ist, and we are to have the pleasure of giving 
it to our readers in the course of a few weeks. 





Why not drop a line to your friends in 
New York not attached to any church and 
suggest the opportunity of hearing Mr. Daw- 
son at the new Broadway Tabernacle twice a 
day from April 2-10? It is to be hoped that 
this campaign will bring into the fellowship 
of some churches many of the great army of 
outsiders to be found all over Greater New 
York. Perhaps people at a distance may 
help on the work in this simple way. 





Gratifying to all who deeply ponder on 
present-day conditions in Church and State is 
the Standard’s (Baptist) editorial on Ethical 
Christianity, on the need of cleansing the 
Church today—here in this country as well as 
in Russia, whose beam we are prone to see 
in the eye of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
while indifferent to the mote in our own eye. 
Nothing that Rev. William J. Dawson says in 
his preaching of the new evangelism is more 
pertinent than his insistence on the need of 
the Church purging itself through discipline 
administered for ethical shortcomings. 


Evangelists Torrey and Alexander, whose 


mission in London closed on the 29th, say 
that over 5,500 persons of all classes and creeds 
have announced their conversion. Six Church 
of England bishops and many Roman Catholic 
priests have shown interest in the campaign 
by attendance on the meetings. Bishop In- 
gram of London gave a luncheon to the evan- 
gelists last week. Brixton is the next town 
on their list, then Germany will be visited, 
and then a return made to English provincial 
towns. They will return to America in No- 
vember. 





The Song of our Syrian Guest has traveled 
back to Palestine. Some Boston travelers 
while in Jericho encountered two gentlemen 
from Damascus who said in course of conver- 
sation: ‘‘ On one of the hotel tables we picked 
up a little story. You never saw the like of 
it—all about the Twenty-third Psalm; and it 
made you think of all this shepherd country 
through which we are traveling.”” On inquiry 
it was found to be Mr. Knight’s little book. 
It has now reached its sixtieth thousand and 
the publishers announce a new edition suita- 
ble for Sunday school teachers to give their 
pupils. 





Honors are coming fast now to ministers 
and ministers’ sons. One of our Congrega- 
tional ministers recently won one of the Gould 
prizes for an essay on the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic versions of the Bible. An- 
other recently won the first prize of $5,000 for 
a short story offered by Collier’s Weekly; 
and now comes the announcement that the 
next appointee from Massachusetts to Oxford 
University on the Rhodes scholarships will 
be Mr. R. K. Hack, Williams College, 1905, a 
son of Rev. R. T. Hack, recently of Portland, 
Me. This scholarship carries with it $1,500 
annually for four years. 





The Dolphin, a high grade Roman Catholic 
monthly, has a suggestive article by Miss A. A. 
McGinley on the recent meeting of the Reli- 
gious Education Association in Boston, in 
which she argues forcibly for renewed empha- 
sis on the place of the home in religious educa- 
tion, and in this we heartily agree with her. 
But does the Roman Catholic Church do more 
than the Protestant in exalting the aboriginal 
and abiding right of the parent in this impor- 
tant matter as over against the right of the 
priest or the public school teacher? If Prot- 
estant parents have erred, from abdication of 
authority, have not Roman Catholic parents 
erred in never asserting their authority? 





Rey. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Mass., 
foresees a coming controversy over the public 
schools, in which opinion he is quite right. 
Any one who reads the Roman Catholic press 
or the speeches of its representatives in the 
daily press knows that. The plan is, as soon 
as voting power enough is gained, to force the 
issue. Dr. Thomas also does well to point 
out the duty of parents, other things being 
equal, to send their children to the public 
schools, especially if the parents be wealthy 
and the child is to be saved to a genuine 
knowledge of and belief in democracy. Dr. 
Thomas does not like the drift toward the 
private schools, and he lives where he can 
see it. 





Evan Roberts, the young man whose name 
is most prominent in the accounts of the 
revival in Wales, announces frequent di- 
rect communications from God. Recently, 
on emerging from a period of complete re- 
tirement, he stated that the principal object 
of it was for a “‘sign’’ to the people. ‘* When 
I asked the Lord what was the object of the 
Seven Days of Silence, he distinctly said, ‘ As 
thy tongue was tied for seven days, so shall 
Satan be bound for seven times.’”’ It was 
in such a positive manner that the ancient 
prophets and the apostles prefaced their com- 
munications with a “thus saith the Lord.” 
Exclusive utterances like this into the spir- 
itual ear of a prophet are received as revela- 
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tions only when they have been confirmed 
through the experience or observation of 
many believers. 





In and Around Boston 


Live Mission Study 


The young people’s mission study class of 
Central Church has grown so rapidly since 
autumn that it almost fills the large room 
above the chapel. Good pictures hang on the 
walls, a bookcase well equipped with mission- 
ary books is provided, and here thirty or forty 
young men and women gather every Sunday. 
Their work, under the direction of Mr. Harry 
Wade Hicks, Jr., secretary of the American 
Board, began in October, taking as a text- 
book, Heroes of the Mission Field. Starting 
with St. Paul and St. Augustine, they have 
now come to the study of conditions existing 
in the mission field today. 

The general method of work has been to 
assign a chapter or topic for general prepara- 
tion and two or three special topics for papers 
er informal talks by individual members. 
Addresses have been given by Mr. Denison 
and prominent missionary workers. At an 
ordinary session, after the brief opening ex- 
ercises are over, Mr. Jelliffe, one of the asso- 
ciate pastors, conducts the class, commenting 
on and connecting the reports, elucidating 
doubtful points by questions and making an 
interesting, animated whole. 

The class has a president, vice-president 
and secretary, also an invaluable social com- 
mittee who provides entertainment for the 
jolly social gatherings in the chapel every 
month. The organization is still plastic, 
many of its plans are tentative, but through 
all its experiments life is pulsing. 


Justice Brewer on the Religion of a Jurist 


The Old South Church was crowded again: 
last Sunday evening with a congregation 
gathered to hear Justice Brewer of the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court tell of the Religion 
of a Jurist. Forty years of life on the bench 
have given him, he said, the assurance that 
“in some other time and place, the failures 
of justice on earth will be rectified. The in- 
evitable failure of justice in this life is an 
assurance of a better life to come.” In the 
cross on Calvary with its sacrificial victim 
Justice Brewer sees “‘ the symbol of faultless 
justice and in the resurrection of Christ the 
prophecy and proof of its final triumph.”’ His 
dealing with the problems of heredity and 
environment as they affect the ideal of justice 
was especially significant. ‘* Moreand more,” 
he said, ‘‘does the judge appreciate the pres- 
ence of those forces and influences which 
in the truest sense determine the quan- 
tity of the guilt, and yet because they are 
beyond the reach of human knowledge are 
ignored and must be ignored, in the daily ad- 
ministration of justice.” 


The Labor Union and the Charch 


Dr. C. S. Macfarland gave the Boston min- 
isters last Monday a sympathetic presentation 
of the Labor Union from a moral and religious 
viewpoint. He traced the history of the 
movement from its beginning when all work- 
ing men were slaves, through the phase of 
serfdom, to the present, when as the fruit of 
its struggle, every working man is free to 
choose his work and his employer. He showed 
that while at first employers were unanimous 
in resisting the movement, now many of them 
are among its strongest advocates. The 
speaker claimed that movements for moral, 
religious and industrial freedom have always 
been closely related and that the strength and 
permanence of the labor movement is due to 
its moral aim. He pleaded for a better mu- 
tual understanding between the church and 
working men, believing that more intimate and 
sympathetic knowledge would bridge the gulf 
between them, and that in this largely un- 
reached host of the world’s workers is the 
church’s best field of evangelism. 
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Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift to the American Board 


Opinions Favorable and Unfavorable to Its Reception 





The Text of the Protest 


To the Prudential Committee of the American 

Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
Dear Brethren: 

The public prints of the week ending March 18, 
1905, report a gift of 8100000 to the foreign mis~ 
sionary society of the Congregational churches 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the head of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

This company stands before the public under 
repeated and recent formidable indictment in 
specific terms for methods which are morally 
iniquitous and socially destructive 

To arouse the moral reprobation of the general 
conscience and to direct it against specific of- 
Senses and offenders is the supreme need of the 
hour. The Church is the moral educator and 
leader of the people, and in order to fulfill this 
calling with freedom and effect it must stand en- 
tirely clear of any implication in the evil it is 
set to condemn. The acceptance of such a gift 
involves the constituents of the Board in a rela- 
tion implying honor toward the donor and sub- 
jects the Board to the charge of ignoring the 
moral issues involved. 

We, the undersigned, ministers and members 
of the Congregational Church, therefore protest 
against any action by which our Church may 
even seem to be compromised, and we plead with 
the officers of the Board to decline the gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller, or to returnit if it has been accepted. 


EDWARD E. BRAITHWAITE, DANIEL EVANS, 


RICHARD G. WOODBRIDGE, C. E HARRINGTON, 
GEORGE H. GUTTERSON, DAVID TORREY, 
CHARLES L. MERRIAM, CHARLES L. NOYES, 
WILLIAM A. KNIGHT, CHARLES E, BEAL, 
WILLIAM H SPENCE, F. 8S. HUNNEWELL, 
MARKHAM W. STACKPOLE, PARRIS T. FARWELL» 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, HARRIS G. HALE, 
SAMUEL C. BUSHNELL, EDWIN N. HARDY, 
EDWARD F. SANDERSON, N. VAN DER PYL, 
EDWARD H. CHANDLER, H. A. BARKER, 
CHARLES F. CARTER, F. E. EMRICH. 
(Authorized the signing of their names) 
JAMES T. WILLIAMSON, REUEN THOMAS, 


JOHN G. TAYLOR, W. H. BOLSTER, 
CyRUS RICHARDSON. 











A Dissenting View 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


I must ask the privilege of expressing, 
as explicitly as I can, my surprise and 
regret that the officers of the American 
Board have accepted a large sum of 
money from Mr. John D. Rockefeller. I 
object to this because the money thus 
bestowed does not rightfully belong to 
the man who gives it; it has been fla- 
gitiously acquired, and all the world 
knows it. 

It may be difficult, in many cases, to 
judge of the methods by which wealth 
has been gained; the operations are com- 
plex, and we may be in doubt respecting 
their honesty. It is, no doubt, impracti- 
cable to undertake the investigation of 
the sources of all the gifts that are offered 
us. But when the investigation has been 
thoroughly made and the case is clear, 
we are bound to guide our conduct by 
the facts made known. 

In this case the investigation has been 
thoroughly made, and the facts are 
known. The legislative inquiries, the 
records of courts, the searching exposures 
of Mr. Lloyd, the calm, judicial, relentless 
revelations of Miss Tarbell, have given 
the reading people of this country the ma- 
terials for a judgment upon the methods 
of Standard Oil; and there never was a 
day when their minds were as clear on 
this subject as they are now. They know 


that this great power has been built up 
by injustice and oppression; they know 
that its immense gains have been made 
by forcibly despoiling citizens of their 
honest gains and shutting the doors of 
opportunity upon them. 

It has been forcibly done, I say. It has 
been done very largely through illicit and 
iniquitous control of railways. The rail- 
way is a quasi-public institution. It gets 
its right to be only by being clothed with 
the power of the state. It is by getting 
control of this power, and using it merci- 
lessly, in the destruction of competition 
that Standard Oil has built up its gigantic 
monopoly. It has never ceased to use 
this power in this way. It is using it 
today as effectively as it ever did. 

Mr. Rockefeller may deny that rebates 
are now given to the Standard. But the 
Standard now controls about two-thirds 
of the railroads of this country, and its 
power is exerted in fixing the classifica- 
tion of freights in such a way that it can 
kill competition. Rebates are no longer 
necessary. Mr. Prouty of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission made this very 
clear some time ago. Thus this stupen- 
dous power, which owes its existence to 
a shameful prostitution of agencies cre- 
ated by public law for the public service, 
is now able to lay its paralyzing hand 
upon all the industries of the nation, and 
to force them to contribute to its enor- 
mous revenues. And this is the money 
which is offered to the American Board. 
We have no right to take it. It does not 
belong to the man who offers it. It be- 
longs to the people from whom it has 
been extorted. 

It is often assumed, I fear, that we do 
not need to be very scrupulous about 
money which we can use in ‘doing 
good.”” That indifference is deadly. The 
“‘good”’ that is done by lowering our 
ethical standards might better be left 
undone. Shall the young men and women 
of the missionary colleges be taught to 
regard Mr. Rockefeller as a great bene- 
factor? The colleges might better be per- 
manently closed. 





An Approving View 
BY REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D. 


There are certain elements in the dis- 
cussion concerning Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
to the American Board which need clearer 
statement than I have yet seen. He is 
not seeking vindication, and is not try- 
ing to find some one to shield him in evil 
courses. He is, as is well known, a mi- 
nority stockholder in the Standard Oil 
Company, and a large part of his wealth 
has been derived from other sources. To 
him are daily made appeals for many 
causes, some worthy and others un- 
worthy. 

This was not a case of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
seeking a means of self-justification, but 
it was that of a noble enterprise in its 
extreme need making its appeal to him. 
To that appeal he yielded, not in any way 
making the Board his partner, and not 
asking it to give him any approval. He 


simply responded to an earnest request, 
and left, the Board as free from responsi- 
bility for him, or for his methods, as it 
was before. These facts ought to be kept 
in mind in considering this question. 

Even supposing the indictment of my 
brethren in Boston is true, and there is 
at least room for doubt concerning it— 
then the question arises: 

Why refuse Mr. Rockeféller’s money 
and accept the gifts of other stockholders 
of the Standard Oil Company? Iam sure 
that no one doubts that much money de- 
rived from that and other similar sources 
goes into the treasury. Why should one 
part be accepted and another part re- 
fused? 

If Mr. Rockefeller had asked the Board, 
as a condition of receiving his wealth, to 
justify him in his business methods it 
ought to have declined; for the reason 
that it is not for its interest to pass 
judgment on any such question. If he 
had asked it to go into partnership with 
him it ought to have refused because it 
goes into partnership with no one. 

But he has asked nothing of the kind. 
He has simply said, ‘‘I realize that cer- 
tain branches of missionary work seri- 
ously need help, and I request you as the 
one agent who can do it to the best ad- 
vantage to place this money where it will 
do the most good.”’ 

If the signers of this protest are per- 
fectly sure of their facts there is no rea- 
son why they should not, as individuals, 
denounce Mr. Rockefeller as much as 
their consciences require. They would 
not be hampered in doing so in the least 
by any conditions attached to this gift. 
If it had been a bribe for silence it should 
have been spurned; but it is nothing of 
the kind. ‘Tainted money ”’ is a strong 
phrase, but who shall decide what money 
is tainted? 

It is quite within the possibilities, in- 
deed within the probabilities, that this 
$100,000 would come from forms of his 
business which no man would wish to 
question. It would be merely assump- 
tion to presume that it had any relation 
to Standard Oil. I agree with my brethren 
that the Church cannot take too high 
ground on all economic and social ques- 
tions, but the task they have undertaken 
requires omniscience. 

Money which leaves the receiver free 
from all obligations, except that of using 
it wisely, should be received, unless some 
one else is ready to prove that it belongs 
to him. No such claim, I believe, has 
been made, much less sustained, in any 
court of our country. It is, therefore, 
fair to presume that the property which 
he holds is for him to administer as he 
thinks best. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
no acquaintance with Mr. Rockefeller, 
but I do know well the gentlemen whom 
he has selected to be his agents in dis- 
tributing his bounty. They are men of 
the loftiest character, of unblemished 
reputation, of genuine Christian man- 
hood, whom no one would dream of 
charging with complicity in wrong, and 
whose loyalty to ethical ideals is unsur- 
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passed. In this matter, and they have 
been largely instrumental in persuading 
Mr. Rockefeller to make this offer, they 
have been actuated solely by the knowl- 
edge of the importance of the work and 
by a desire to help a worthy cause. I 
speak positively on this point, for I -have 
been in touch with them since this gift 
was proposed, and I know their motives. 

Iam not qualified to say anything con- 
cerning the way in which Mr. Rockefeller 
acquired his fortune, but on one point I 
am qualified to speak from _ personal 
knowledge. He is following a careful, 
business.like, generous and Christian 
plan in distributing his wealth. He is 
endeavoring to make it subserve noble 
ends, and to promote the public welfare, 
without asking that it in any way bear 
his name, 

While I honor the motive which 
prompted the protest, and would not for 


a moment criticise my brethren, I am con-. 


strained to think that they are mistaken 
in their attitude, and I believe that the 
Board should receive the gift and use it 
as it was intended to be used. 





Editorial and Personal Opinions 
INDIVIDUAL 


I do not approve of the protest. The same 
objection offered in this case would hold true 
as far as a great many other donations are 
concerned. The pedigree of the dollar might 
be found unsatisfactory in many other lines 
of money-making. Personally I feel it is 
proper to use the power of such money for 
good.—Prof. Graham Taylor, Chicago. 


It has never been the practice to investigate 
the manner in which money donated for 
church work was accumulated by the giver. 
The acceptance of the gift does not confer on 
the donor a certificate of good moral character. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s money may or may not 
have been obtained honestly and legitimately. 
As to that there are contradictory opinions. 
But there is no doubt very great good can be 
accomplished with it. I certainly would ac- 
cept it, and so, I believe, would the great ma- 
jority of the clergy of any denomination.— 
Charles E. Jefferson, New York. 


I know nothing in the business methods of 
the Standard Oil Company which should pre- 
vent either missionary societies or colleges 
from accepting with gratitude the gifts of 
John D. Rockefeller.—L. Clark Seelye, presi- 
dent of Smith College. 


The Church can afford to be poor, but it can- 
not afford to put itself in an attitude of even 
seeming to condone what is manifestly con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of Christ. 
Can the Board rightly and wisely disregard 
the protest? If it does not disregard it, and 
declines the $100,000, it will be counted a 
“fool” by very many people; but it will make 
a stand for principle which will exert an al- 
most unexampled influence for an ideal mo- 
rality—the morality of Christ. If it disregards 
the protest and accepts the gift, it will be 
counted ** wise’’ by many people and will give 
point to the sneer that the Church is after the 
shekels.—P. S. Moxom, Springfield. 


It is impossible that New England ministers 
could have acted judicially and fairly toward 
the Standard Oil Company upon common 
sense simply. Of all men, the ministers 
should be judicial and fair, they must know all 
sides of so serious a question before they 
speak or they will discredit themselves. Such 
extreme and unqualified accusations reflect 
more upon the ministers than upon the cor- 
poration which they condemna.—Chancellor 
James R. Day, Syracuse University. 


There is at this time a great hue and cry 
among the working men to the effect that the 
churches are subsidized by the rich, and it 
seems to me that the Congregational denomi- 
nation has a great chance, a chance that it may 


never have again, to disprove this assertion.— 
E. F. Sanderson, Providence. 


The view of the discussion which I wish 
to emphasize is the effect of the acceptance 
of such gifts on the moral view of the people 
in regard to dishonest money-getting. The 
importance of a public sentiment for good 
can be seen in our city here in the fact that, 
no matter how good the statutes may be, they 
can absolutely never be enforced beyond a cer- 
tain point, if the public sentiment for good is 
low. However the Board of Foreign Missions 
decide, I believe they will decide honestly, 
and, indeed, I can see the strength of the view 
that would commend the acceptance of the 
gift. We don’t know how the widow earned 
her two mites, yet she brought to pass good by 
giving them in charity. The question is too 
involved for a categorical answer.—Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst. 


I consider the step taken nothing but an in- 
sult to Mr. Rockefeller’s generosity, especially 
when one considers that Mr. Rockefeller is a 
Baptist. It is seldom that contributions are 
made by men to churches outside of their own 
creed, but when a man does so his gift should 
be looked upon as all the more valuable. Re- 
garding what is said about Mr. Rockefeller 
and the source of his wealth, that is a question 
which it would be probably impossible to 
determine. If one were to question the man- 
ner in which every donor to the church makes 
his money there would be no more bequests.— 
Dr. R. 8. McArthur. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s gift should be turned 
down. He, his family and his associates have 
been charged with serious crimes and they 
have made no attempt to clear themselves. 
Educational, charitable and philanthropic in- 
stitutions should show caution in receiving 
gifts without a clean title —Prof. F. S. Bald- 
win, Boston University. 


THE PRESS 


The world likes to see the Church take high 
ground. Whatever the condition of its own 
hands may be, it requires clean hands of the 
representatives of religion. The refusal of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift will not be too closely 
analyzed, but it will be regarded as a general 
reprobation of Standard Oil methods on the 
part of the Congregational denomination. 
And the Church which lives to serve mankind 
will not suffer in any particular for refusing 
to make even a remote and jastifiable alliance 
with an agency. which it believes is without 
scruple or moral restraint in the promotion of 
its selfish purposes.— Philadelphia Press. 


If it has come to the point that the Church 
depends upon the millionaires rather than 
upon divine Providence for its maintenance 
and extension, there is no need to search for 
any other reason to explain why it has lost 
the hold it once had upon the confidence of 
the people, and why revivals are a failure.— 
Brooklyn Times. 


The time comes when, after years of slow 
maturing, a specific issue of this sort becomes 
so engrossing in its publicity and so sharply 
divisive in its effect upon public opinion that 
it can no longer be ignored. When that time 
is reached, the issue must be settled, and set- 
tled in accordance with the highest ethical 
standards.—Springfield Republican. 


The action of Congregational ministers in 
demanding that the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety return the $100,000 contributed by John 
D. Rockefeller is one of the strongest protests 
of the season against the trusts in which the 
oil king has a part. They claim that the so- 
ciety cannot honorably accept the money so 
long as the Standard Oil Company stands un- 
der formidable indictments for methods mor- 
ally iniquitous and socially destructive, be- 
cause the acceptance implies the ignoring of 
moral issues involved.— Worcester Telegram. 


"If judgment is to begin anywhere, it should 


be at the house of God. And there can be no 
doubt that if St. James were alive today and 
were to see come into our churches many a 
man with a gold ring and goodly apparel, 
ostentatiously placing a large check on the 
plate when the collection for foreign missions 
was taken, he would put redoubied meaning 
into his injunction, ‘‘ My brethren, have not 
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the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of glory, with respect of persons.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


If it is improper to receive this Rockefeller 
money for mission purposes, then, of course, 
there must be sin in accepting it for any 
purpose. Impliedly the property by which it 
is represented should be destroyed. Is this 
good political economy?—New York Globe 
and Commercial Advertiser. 


If the American Board compounds his al- 
leged wrongs by accepting his gifts for the 
institutions of learning which it has planted 
and which are in great need, so also does every 
other reputable, charitable or Christian organ- 
ization. That is, Mr. Rockefeller is debarred 
from helping any gooa cause which he would 
like to serve, because he is supposed to have, 
or let us say has made his money by unright- 
eous methods. He must either accumulate it 
for his heirs or spend it where it will do far 
less good than he desires to do with it.—Fal/ 
River News. 


Whatever may be the facts regarding the 
way in which the Rockefeller fortune has 
been amassed, this at least is clear: The 
Chureh should stand four-square for the 
loftiest ideals and the highest standards of 
conduet in business and in politics. This is 
especially important at a time when various 
forces of corruption are menacingly con- 
spicuous in American life—Boston Tran- 
script. 


We have heard much of late about a great 
revival of religion that is coming; but we 
have no other sign of revival of the religion 
most needed at this day in this land so aus- 
picious and encouraging as this timely protest 
against the seeming general, contented, help- 
less complaisance of the so-called Christian 
Church in the face of the political, social and 
material grossness that is everywhere evident. 
— Boston Herald. 


In case restitution were practicable, it would 
doubtless be the duty of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
spiritual advisers, having concluded that he 
was in wrongful possession of his money, to 
advise him to make restitution. But the 
Penal Codes of American States are supposed 
to represent the moral and social standards of 
those commonwealths. Apparently the pro- 
testing ministers, to be consistent, should de- 
vote themselves to procuring the indictment 
of the donor whose money is too much tainted 
for them to take under the actual codes, or 
else they should agitate for the stiffening of 
those codes so as to represent more accurately 
the moral sense of the community.—New 
York Times. 





Revival Notes 


Messrs. Torrey and Alexander are going up 
to Oxford to touch if it may be the university 
students. 


Contrition led a convert in the meetings in 
Oakland, Cal., to confess recently a. murder 
in Maine in 1897. 


More men than women are moved to con- 
fess Christ in the revivals going on in Eng- 
land and Wales, according to published re- 
ports. ‘*‘ Young men form nearly three-quar- 
ters of the converts,” said a minister of 
Scotland after a visit of several days in 
Wales. An English bishop, after three days 
spent incognito in the Welsh meetings, says, 
“* The work is the work of the Spirit of God.” 
A police sergeant in a part of the country 
which has a bad reputation said to him, 
** There are twenty-two licensed houses in my 
district, and they are not drawing enough 
beer to pay for gas: the men are all in the 
chapels.”” At a recent Sunday night meeting 
the Albert Hall, London, was completely filled 
with men, notwithstanding a pouring rain. 
No women were admitted except those in the 
choir. At the close of Dr, Torrey’s sermon, 
on his invitation to those who accepted Christ 
to stand, men rose in quick succession in all 
parts of the hall, so many that he said: “I 
cannot see them all, but God does. I am glad 
I cannot count you.” 
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Graham Taylor—Apostle of Social Christianity 


The Influence of a Christian Man, a Christian Home and a Christian Settlement in Chicago and Beyond the City 


By Howarp A. BRIDGMAN 


We, who are at Chicago Commons to share the common lot, choose to live, for our own and others’ sake, where we seem 
to be most needed, rather than where the neighborhood is supposed to offer the most of social privilege or prestige. We are 
here to be all we can to the people and to receive all they are to us as friends and neighbors. We assume the fuli obligations 
and claim all the rights of citizenship in a community with whose interests we identify ourselves, whose conditions we share 
and for whose home happiness, material welfare, political freedom and social privilege and progress we try to do our part.— 


FROM A STATEMENT ISSUED BY PROFESSOR TAYLOR LAST DECEMBER. 





It is not because Prof. Graham Taylor 
of Chicago Theological Seminary and of 
Chicago University, founder and director 
of the Settlement on the West Side known 
as Chicago Commons, and a well-known 
platform speaker through- 


when he began to plant a Christian in- 
stitution there, ten years ago, Dr. Taylor 
was confronted by a situation and not by 
a theory. Not one face in five of the 
thousands who roam the streets or crowd 


England prayer meeting and expect them 
to come and enjoy it. 

Into such an environment Dr. Taylor 
projected himself and when one realizes 
the nature of it he is ready at least to 

suspend judgment, to give 





out the Northwest, is one 
of the largest hearted and a 
most unselfish ministers liv- 
ing, that I undertake to tell 
a little something about him 
and his work; neither is it 
because he has achieved an 
influence extending beyond 
the churches to the halls 
where labor unions meet 
and fraught with definite 
results on civic and indus- 
trial life that I write. But 
because he stands for a prin- 
ciple and a method in the 
approach of Christianity to 
the modern world, has ven- 
tured much in their behalf 
and has made them shine 
out with distinctness far 
and wide, does it seem 
proper to call attention to 
the man and his career, es- 
pecially at this time when the Church is 
asking what can it do to bridge the chasm 
between itself and the vast number of 
persons outside its pale and indifferent 
to its gospel. 

That opinions are not absolutely con- 
current with regard to Professor Taylor’s 
methods, I am well aware. There have 
been those who have questioned whether 
the results justify 
the energy ex- 
pended and whether 
in his sympathy for 
the under man Dr. 
Taylor may not be 
in danger of pass- 
ing the line of an 
even poise of judg- 
ment. But there 
has never been any 
doubt of the gen- 
uineness and utter 
self-devotion of the 
man, and there is, 
I believe, a growing 
appreciation of the 
wisdom and the 
worth of what he is 
doing. 


wr 


Chicago Commons 


THE PROBLEM IN 
CHICAGO 


Certainly one 
need only spend a 
single afternoon in 
the region tributary 
to Chicago Com- 
nons to realize that 


~The 














the cars on a pleasant Sunday afternoon 
has a distinctively American cast. Homes 
abound, but as different from those up on 
the lake front as the houses of the two 
districts. Human life is abundant on the 
West Side of Chicago, but plainly one 
cannot expect to influence these masses 
of Polacks, Slavs and Italians, by estab- 
lishing first of all among them a New 





=e) the man and his enterprise 

| a fair opportunity to work 
out their problems and 
meanwhile to extend a full 
measure of sympathy and 
whatever co.operation is 
practicable. 





HOW DR. TAYLOR'S SOCIO- 
LOGICAL INTEREST 
DEVELOPED 


My first contact with Dr. 
Taylor was in Hartford, Ct., 
twenty years ago, when he 
was pulling the Fourth 
Church out of its slough. 
In that difficult but finally 
successful undertaking, he 
was willing to utilize the 
services of some of us raw 
young theologues studying 
at the seminary on the hill, 
and in addition to the pro_ 
fessional benefits we received from ac- 
tive participation in the work of a well- 
organized, wide-awake people’s church, 
some of us were privileged to be admitted 
to the friendship of its pastor. I shall 
never forget how one day, walking with 
him, we encountered a throng coming 
out from a building where a popular lec- 
turer had been discoursing on Browning. 
Said Dr. Taylor, ‘‘I 
wanted to go my- 
self this afternoon, 
but somehow if I go 
too often to such 
places I hear, as I 
sit at ease there, 
the cry of my fel- 
lowmen and it dis- 
turbs me.” Now 
Graham Taylor is 
no ascetic. On the 
contrary, he is 
keenly sensitive to 
all that adds color, 
beauty and interest 
to human life. But, 
as Neesima used to 
say, he ‘“‘had a plow 
in his hands and he 
could not go back.” 

It would certainly 
have been quite 
easy for Dr. Taylor 
to have fulfilled an 
effective ministry 
to the aristocratic 
and cultivated 
classes. He was 
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tenderly reared in a ministerial home 
where comfort, refinement and earnest- 
ness were the dominant notes. His fa- 
ther was an honored clergyman in the 
Dutch Reformed Church and two broth- 
ers are influential pastors today, one in 
Rochester and the other in Brooklyn. 
Naturally, he went to Rutgers College, 
at New Brunswick, N. J., and there 
when teaching a Sunday school class in 
one of the outskirts his first sharp sense of 
the need of the world struck home to his 
heart. One of his pupils he found came 
from a home where meat was on the 
table only twice a month. On gradua- 
tion Dr. Taylor assumed the pastorate 
of a Reformed church in one of the beau- 
tiful towns near the Hudson. External 
conditions resembled those of the Eng- 
lish country side. Splendid estates and 
well-to.do, delightful people were in evi- 
dence. There he might have stayed to 
this day had not the call from Hartford 
stirred all his heroic impulses. 


TWELVE FRUITFUL YEARS IN HARTFORD 


His problem there was to revive a 
church whose congregation had sifted 
down to less than half a hundred. He 
began to preach on the street from ex- 
press wagons. He frequented the police 
courts and the penitentiaries. Before 
long the church began to fill up with the 
common people. Gospel songs and after- 
meetings pushed into the background the 
fastidious liturgical ideas congenial to his 
mind. His leading men felt the contagion 
of his zealand enthusiasm. Fourth Church 
soon gained an enviable distinction as a 
home for the people. One after another 
of the men and women who had been 
looked upon as ‘‘abandoned ”’ found it to 
be the gateway into a new life. During 
Dr. Taylor’s ministry of twelve years 
many such persons were taken into 
church fellowship. The Yokefellow’s 
Band and the unfailing brotherliness of 
Henry J. Gillette, Dr. Taylor’s assistant, 
who is still doing yeoman’s service in 
Hartford, helped to hold the reformed 
men to the church. 

As time went on Dr. Taylor perceived 
more keenly the need of buttressing con- 
verted men with the right sort of en- 
vironment. Hence, the social side of 
church activity was developed in one way 
and another. After eight years of such 
ministry, conservative Hartford Seminary 
on the hill called him to the chair of prac- 
tical theology. He accepted ; but retained 
the pastorate of Fourth Church, Rev. 
H. H. Kelsey being made associate pas- 
tor. Four years later came the call to 
Chicago, and, while Hartford with one 
voice, though with differing accents— 
Roman Catholic, Unitarian, Catholic 
Apostolic, Episcopalian and Congrega- 
tional—protested, the appeal of the great 
metropolis of the West overbore the re- 
monstrance of his people, his seminary 
associates and citizens generally. 

In Chicago, then, since 1892, Dr. Tay- 
lor has been doing a many-sided, far- 
reaching work. As occupant of the chair 
of Christian sociology in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary he has been imbuing 
class after class with the idea that Chris- 
tianity is to rectify conditions and lift 
the life of the common people. As a fre- 
quent speaker at state associations and 
other ecclesiastical gatherings he has 
sought to arouse the churches to their 


share in this undertaking. But pre-emi- 
nently at Chicago Commons he has trans- 
lated fine ideas into concrete human re- 
lationships. 


CHICAGO COMMONS AND WHAT IT 
STANDS FOR 


Chicago Commons was started partly 
to give the theological students a chance 
to come into contact with human life as 
it actually exists and partly to provide 
in one of the neediest sections of Chi- 
cago a meeting point for all types and 
classes, a co-operative center out from 
which might go influences upon the in- 
dustrial, civic, family and personal life 





A Fellow-Worker’s Tribute 


BY JANE ADDAMS, HULL HOUSE 


Perhaps no one in the country better illus- 
trates the inevitable and logical connection 
between philanthropic effort and a higher 
citizenship than does Graham Taylor in the 
life which is centered about Chicago Commons. 
This perhaps is the more remarkable because 
he is a minister as well as a philanthropist— 
two words which are supposed to be handicaps 
in practical politics. Dr. Taylor’s ministry, as 
well as his philanthropy, is so simple, manly 
and direct that while it is never obscured or 
misunderstood, he is never set apart from 
the active currents of the city’s life nor em- 
barassed in those civic efforts which neces- 
sarily know neither sect nor race nor creed. 

Trying to make a poor neighborhood better 
by ‘‘ settling ’’ is quite hopeless, unless it can 
be drawn into those streams of social and 
political reform by which things are kept 
right in more favored parts of town. Often 
what makes a neighborhood go down is its 
sense of isolation; and reattachment to the 
best life of the town is in itself a distinct gain 
—and a proportionately difficult task. 

When in addition, such a neighborhood be- 
comes a center for the initiation and carrying 
forward of valuable public movements, when 
a small group of its more public-spirited citi- 
zens become identified in the minds of the en- 
tire city with such movements, the reflex 
action upon the neighborhood is to re-estab- 
lish its self-respect while at the same time 
new possibilities are revealed to the whole 
town. 

This perhaps is Dr. Taylor’s most distinctive 
achievement in the hurrying life of Chicago 
which he has so gallantly shared for a dozen 
years; although a mere list of all his obvious 
‘* faits accomplis’’ would only be a superficial 
and unworthy measure of the really distinct 
and profound impress which he has made upon 
the great and still plastic city. j 











of a great section of the city. Dr. Tay- 
lor soon saw this work could not be done 
at arm’s length or simply by exchanging 
the quiet of seminary halls for a few 
hours’ visit every day or two. He chose, 
therefore, to make his own home in the 
midst of the dinginess of the West Side. 
Thither he transferred his family and 
there his children have grown into man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Working at the first almost single- 
handed, encountering many difficulties, 
sometimes misunderstood and yet never 
losing his fund of courage, Dr. Taylor 
has at last much to show for his ten 
years’ struggle. A handsome. building 
valued at $72,000, a net. work of bétter- 
ment agencies ranging from a day nurs- 
ery, and all forms of clubs, to free forums 
and summer camps by the lakes, a radical 
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reconstruction of local politics and the 
banding together of the best men irre- 
spective of party to stand under the ban- 
ner of the house for clean politics, a con- 
stant and sympathetic touch with trades 
unions, spiritual results through the Tab- 
ernacle Church, which while not organic- 
ally connected with the Commons, shares 
the shelter and privilege of the house, 
carries on a Sunday school numbering 
300 -and registers annual accessions of 
between thirty and forty persons—these 
are some of the outstanding evidences 
of initiative and continuance in well- 
doing. Not as widely known or as well 
equipped as Hull House with which it 
sustains cordial relations, Chicago Com- 
mons as far as its facilities go deserves 
to be ranked among the best settlements 
in this country and is differentiated from 
many by a more pronounced, though never 
offensively obtrusive. religious quality. 
To the Commons in the course of a week 
as many as four thousand persons often 
come to partake of its various oppor- 
tunities. 


A CALL AT THE SETTLEMENT 


To drop in on a typical evening for tea 
with the twenty or more residents is to 
feel the human pulse of the household and 
to realize the variety and worth of the 
service which these residents, many of 
them college graduates, are rendering. 
The freedom and joyousness of a Christian 
home are apparent. Each has liberty to 
work out his or her own contribution to 
the life of the settlement and community, 
but there is general unity of aim. As the 
company breaks up after household ves- 
pers, to participate in the many groups 
which throng the house, the work of the 
public library station, the Children’s 
Church, the choral and instrumental 
clubs, the domestic science, gymnasium 
and manual training classes, or to mingle 
in the neighborhood life, you see how 
beneficial to the residents themselves it 
must be thus to make common cause. 


TRIBUTA RY, AGENCIES 


An important outgrowth of Professor 
Taylor’s labors and serving to multiply 
his influence is the monthly publication, 
entitled, The Commons, whose motto is, 
‘‘For industrial justice, efficient philan- 
thropy, educational freedom’and the peo- 
ple’s control of public utilities.” It is 
one of the best edited, brightest and 
fairest periodicals that deal with social 
problems. Through his Saturday contri- 
butions to the Chicago News, an evening 
paper with a great circulation, Dr. Tay- 
lor is instructing and stimulating thou- 
sands of persons. This last autumn he 
initiated and became the director of the 
Institute of Social Science and Arts, es- 
tablished by Chicago University, and only 
last month he was lecturing in the re- 
cently established school of philanthropy 
in New York. But his speeches and writ- 
ings do not measure the extent of his 
service. He mentioned casually to me 
the other day that within a short time 
he had helped to settle half a dozen strikes 
that have been referred to his arbitration. 
So well known is his name in labor circles 
that the announcement that he is to 
speak in a trade-union hall on Sunday 
will crowd the building. It is not by 
conceding every point to wage-earners 
that he has gained their respect, but by 
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his fair, consistent attitude and by his 
readiness to condemn both laborers and 
capitalists when they deviate from right 
principles and uphold either in the strug- 
gle for justice. Some of us who heard him 
at Des Moines last October addressing the 
local labor unions wished that he might 
visit every large city in the land on a simi- 
larerrand. His method is first to establish 
a fundamental unity between wage-earn- 
ers and himself, and while he gives free 
rein to his own warm sympathies with the 
oppressed he does not hesitate to challenge 
and brand any unworthy or unreasonable 
attitude of the unions. 

Had Dr. Taylor devoted himself to the 
normal work of acity pastor and preacher 
or to the foreign missionary calling his 


would have been no average record of 
work accomplished. But he has chosen 
to be a kind of middle man in the great 
debate and strife between those who 
have an abundance of this world’s good 
things and those who have a scanty 
supply. A delicate and difficult vocation 
this, but can a Christian man render any 
more valuable service in these troublous 
times? We need such men as Graham 
Taylor and such institutions as Chicago 
Commons, if the kingdom of God is to 
become a fact upon this earth. His good 
sense, his enlarging knowledge of the 
problem, his catholic spirit and his utter 
consecration will, if his life is spared, 
prove a powerful factor in the upward 
movement of the American people. 





Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


The City Beginning To Be Beautiful 

** The friends whom I invited to come to the 
inauguration replied that they would prefer 
to come to Washington in April if it was all 
the same to me,” remarked one of a group of 
ladies the other morning. ‘‘So did mine,” 
said another, ‘‘ and mine,”’ *‘and mine,’’ added 
the rest. Nevertheless there were more ir- 
auguration guests herethan ever before. ‘* The 
weather was as pretty,” as they say down 
here, as in the fickle month of smiles and 
tears. The excursion rates were generous as 
to the length of the stop-over, and, before it 
ended, the Mothers’ Congress brought a further 
delegation of visitors; soon the D. A. R. and 
the Easter brides and grooms will be here, so 
the city is full, happy and prosperous in this 
joyous, budding springtime. Thegreen lawns 
are spotted with crocuses, the yellow of the 
forsythia is lighting up the parks and adown 
the streets there is a wash of bloom and swell- 
ing buds upon the trees. 


The Mothers’ Congress 

According to its constitution, the Mothers’ 
Congress comes to Washington once in three 
years. The meeting covers a full week; a 
majority of the delegates are not trained pub- 
lic speakers, so that many of the reports and 
papers could not be heard in the large au- 
dience-room of the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church. The model nursery, the kindergarten 
and the book exhibits in the basement rooms 
were most valuable and interesting. 

The congress was fortunate in the distin- 
guished men who addressed the great evening 
audiences—Prof. G. Stanley Hall, the English 
and the German ambassadors and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who said that no 
guests could be so welcome to the capital and 
the White Houseas the mothers. Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s reception to the congress simply cap- 
tured every member of it. There was a tre- 
mendous pressure for cards of admission, and, 
as they were strictly limited to the member- 
ship, not a few joined the body for the sole 
purpose of attending the reception and felt 
themselves amply repaid. ‘‘We were not 
pushed through as at an ordinary reception,’’ 
said one lady, with a toss of her head, ‘‘ but 
Mrs. Roosevelt had a smile or a pleasant word 
for every one; and refreshments were served, 
and there were plenty of persons to wait upon 
us and answer questions. A very unusual 
attention we feel it to be.’”’ 

The untiring energy and large-heartedness 
of the President, supplemented by the kind- 
liness and courtesy of Mrs. Roosevelt, cause 
many visitors to leave the White House feel- 
ing that they have had unusual privileges. 


Kindly to all Interests 

Rev. Sydney Gulick, D. D., of the A. B. C. 
F. M., had a fifteen-minute interview with 
the President the other morning and was, of 


course, highly gratified; he also was received 
by the Chinese and the Japanese Ministers. 
It was a great delight to the colored choral 
society and to the mission club of the First 
Church, who secured them, to have Mrs. 
Roosevelt accept an invitation to be present 
at the rendition of Hiawatha. It was during 
the busy week of the inauguration, but she 
brought as her guests Secretary and Mrs. 
Cortelyou. All remained through the long 
program, and gave it a discriminating and 
often enthusiastic hearing. 


A Remarkable Colored Chorus Sings for a Mis- 
sionary Society 

The singing of this trilogy of Hiawatha by 
this splendidly trained chorus was one of the 
musical events of the winter, and was a reve- 
lation to the large audience, mainly white, 
of the high culture attained by this society. 
The pianist, organist from Philadelphia and 
soloists from New York and Cleveland were 
colored and all sang with an attack, precision 
and quality that put them quite out of com- 
parison with.other choruses. Their bearing, 
dress and deportment were beyond ecriti- 
cism. A Southern gentleman was moved to 
say toa friend during an interlude, ‘‘ Sir, I 
was brovght up to hate a Yankee and to de- 
spise a Nigger, but if Garrison and all the 
other Abolitionists were here in this church 
tonight, I’d tell them that they were right 
and I was wrong.” 


The Annual Meeting of the Congregational Club 


The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Club at Mt. Pleasant Church was followed by 
a dinner, and the speeches thereafter were 
of great variety and of exceeding interest. 
President Tyler of William and Mary College 
and son of a former President of the United 
States brought impromptu greetings from 
Virginia and cited the names that have made 
the roster of his college famous. Rev. J.D. 
Davis, D. D., of Kyoto was sufficiently recov- 
ered in health to introduce the audience in a 
most grateful way to the ancestry of Rev. S. 
L. Gulick, D. D., the next speaker. The latter 
took for his theme the treatment of Russian 
prisoners by the Japanese. He spoke of what 
he had seen and personally known, and his 
hearers felt that these wonderful people of 
the Orient can give us lessons in the practice 
of forgiveness to enemies. Prof. Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, director of history in the Carne- 
gie Institute, closed the addresses of the even- 
ing by drawing a parallel between Presidents 
Jefferson and Roosevelt. 

On the Sabbath preceding the meeting of 
the club Dr. Gulick preached at both services 
at the First Church to full and interested 
audiences, and Dr. Newman took the oppor- 
tunity to slip down to Portsmouth, Va., for a 
bit of home missionary work, helping to or- 
ganize a Congregational church in that city. 
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The field is encouraging and a nucleus of sub- 
stantial people will endeavor to oecupy it. 


At the First Church 

Dr. Newman has recently completed twenty 
years of ministry at the First Church, and his 
congregation feel that they are the parties to 
be congratulated upon this long-continued 
and happy relation. His morning sermons 
have this winter been direct and deeply spir- 
itual, while his evening addresses, calling at- 
tention to some of the best English literature, 
have been followed with great interest by 
audienc?s largely from outside the church 
membership that fill the house. The course 
of concerts arranged by Dr. Bischoff on week- 
day evenings furnishes music of a high order 
for a low fee. While this is not an institu- 
tional church, its pastor and musical director 
endeavor to minister to the needs of the 
down-town people by whom it is surrounded, 
and their efforts are surprisingly successful. 


Rev. James Gibson Johnson, D. D. 


In the death of Rev. Dr. James Gibson John- 
son, pastor of the church in Farmington, Ct., 
the Congregational churches lose a minister 
whose service to the denomination and to the 
Church at large was exceptionally varied and 
helpful. His pastorates at Rutland, Vt., New 
London, Ct., the New England Church, Chi- 
cago, and, since 1899, Farmington, Ct., brought. 
him into prominence in both the East and West 
as a counsellor and leader. 

Dr. Johnson was an influential member of 
the committee which formulated the creed of 
1883. He was a director of Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary. His life work was intimately 
associated with that of the American Board, 
and especially with its mission in Japan. It. 
was at the meeting of the Board in the Rut- 
land church, of which at the time he was pas- 
tor, that the plan for the establishment of the 
Doshisha was indorsed. Its endowment was. 
largely provided for by Mr. Harris, one of his 
parishioners in New London. And when, in 
1895, differences of opinion among its manag- 
ers determined the Board to send a delegation 
to visit and confer with the Japanese churches 
and missionaries, Dr. Johnson was selected as 
one of the three members, and justified the 
choice by a complete mastery of the difficult 
conditions and by wise counsels both in Japan 
and on his return to America. 

A descendant of John Alden of Plymouth 
and the Mayflower, Dr. Johnson had long 
served as chaplain of the Society of May- 
flower Descendants. He was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1839, graduated at Union Col- 
lege and Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
was ordained in 1866. Mrs. Johnson, whose 
death preceded his by only a few days, was. 
the daughter of William Rankin, Jr., of New- 
ark, N. J., long well known in Presbyterian 
circles as treasurer of the mission board. 

Dr. Johnson had suffered’ severely from 
grippe, and at his wife’s request joined her 
in a visit to their son, Rankin Johnson, chief 
engineer of the Mexican International Rail- 
way. She was suddenly stricken down at 
Monterey, and her husband had reached 
Washington on his return with her body 
when the fatal illness occurred. Besides the 
son in Mexico, another, Burgess Johnson, an 
Amherst graduate, is well known as a poet of 
child life and humor. 

The combination of a devout spirit, unusual 
poise of judgment and wisdom for counsel 
with genial and humorous social qualities en- 
deared Dr. Johnson alike to his parishioners 
and his brethren in theministry. His preach- 
ing impressed those who heard it with the 
moral earnestness of the man. There was 
not a shred of self-advertisement or self- 
seeking in his words or manner. Wide travel 
and study had broadened and deepened his 
sympathies. A conservative in thought by 
disposition and training, he had an open mind 
for the best teaching of his time. 
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My Neighbor the Millionaire’ 


The rich and the poor meet together; the Lord is 
the Maker of them all.—Prov. 22: 2. 

This seems to mean that the rich and 
the poor come together, in the presence of 
God, upon acommon level. The moment 
God appears, or any intelligent thought 
of God enters the mind, the distinction 
among men arising out of their posses- 
sions or belongings banish out of sight. 
In the presence of men the rich man is 
apt to have a feeling of importance or 
superiority; his mind reflects the judg- 
ments of the men before him who value 
wealth more than manhood, and by their 
estimates, quite as much as by his own, 
he is inflated with self-esteem. The poor 
man, by the same cause, is humiliated in 
the presence of men; he knows that they 
lightly regard him because of his poverty 
and his self-respect is often lowered by 
the pressure upon his mind of other peo- 
ple’s judgments. That may seem a weak- 
ness, and so it is; but there are few of 
us who are so absolutely self-poised and 
secure in our own convictions of essential 
values that we are not somewhat affected 
in this way by other men’s opinions. 
Sometimes they irritate and exasperate 
us, and we resent them with heat and 
passion; that is not much better than to 
be made ashamed by them. But there is 
immense relief from this sense of injus- 
tice if one can surround himself with the 
realized presence of God; if he can bring 
the thought of God into his life. 


THE REALIZATION OF GOD QUIETS THE 
SPIRIT 


Before that infinite Wisdom and Purity 
such distinctions shrivel into insignifi- 
cance. Standing in that searching light 
the rich man’s self-importance vanishes ; 
and the poor man ceases to cower on 
account of his poverty. There is cause 
enough for humility on both sides; the 
rich man may well be ashamed of his 
pride; and the poor man should be equally 
ashamed of his shame; the one is about 
as censurable as the other; both of them 
have overvalued material goods and have 
undervalued manhood. The great fact is 
that when the rich: and poor meet in 
God’s presence all sense of the inequality 
of external conditions disappears. ‘‘The 
rich and the poor meet together; the 
Lord is the Maker of them all.’’ There 
is no superiority to be proud of on the 
one side; there is no inferiorty to be 
ashamed of on the other; 


the sight of God, the sense of our rela- 
tion to him has obliterated all those ex- 
ternal valuations. 


One thought which is suggested by 
these reflections is this: It is a good thing 
to bring this sense of God into our lives 
very often, for the rectification of our 
judgments, for the sake of being able to 
see things as they are, for the bracing of 
our manhood. The light that blazes from 
his throne of justice and purity puts all 
these things in their right relation. There 
is a most striking testimony on this point 
in the Seventy-third Psalm—a psalm 
which ought to be read a great many 





*A sermon preached at the First Church, Colum- 
bus, O., last November. 


By Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. 


times by some of us in these days until 
we get the psalmist’s point of view, and 
are able to enter with him into the 
assurance that all is well. 

He tells us that in the presence of -the 
inequalities which confronted him he had 
nearly lost his religion : 

I was envious at the arrogant, 

When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
Then he goes on to describe their luxury, 
their lawlessness, their insolence, their 
apparent immunity from the troubles 
that. befall other men; and he shows 
how good men are so cast down by this 
spectacle that they lose faith in God and 
declare that there is no use in trying to 
live just and honest lives; they cry out 
that the world is in the hands of the cruel 
and the hard-hearted. He himself had 
almost fallen into this pit of pessimism, 
till he bethought himself: 

When I thought how I might know this 

It was too difficult for me, 

Until I went into the sanctuary of God, 

And considered their latter end. 

Surely thou settest them in slippery places, 

Thou castest them down in ruins. 

How art they become a desolation in a moment! 

As a dream when one awaketh; 

So, O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise 
their image. 

All this reassurance came to the psalm- 
ist when he went into the sanctuary of 
God. Itis to be assumed that that sanc- 
tury of God was a place where God could 
be found, where the service did not con- 
ceal, but revealed him; where the wor- 
ship and the teaching brought home to 
men the reality of things divine and made 
them feel that they were in God’s pres- 
ence. And there can be no doubt that 
when the sanctuary is able to do any- 
thing like this for those who visit it, their 
distress about the prosperity of bad men 
will speedily disappear. No man who is 
really sure of God can worry very long 
about the seeming triumph of graspers 
and extortionists. He knows that it can 
be but a short-lived triumph; that the 
higher the eminence of injustice and 
pride to which they climb, the more 
sudden and fatal must be their fall. 


THE PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARD GREAT 
FORTUNES 


Some of us are often greatly agitated 
and disheartened by the accummulation 
of enormous power in the hands of men 
who seem to have but a dim sense of jus- 
tice and very little pity; but if we could 
find any place where a sense of the pres- 
ence of God could take possession of our 
spirits, that depression would be speedily 
relieved. We should then be able to see 
that these conditions confronting us are 
of very brief duration; that most of 
these monstrous fortunes are the work 
of a single generation; that they may be 
dispersed even more suddenly than they 
have been heaped together; and that, as 
sure as God is God, the reign of legalized 
plunder and oppression cannot long con- 
tinue; that frenzied finance and organ- 
ized graft and the unscrupulous exploit- 
ing of industry by greed are as sure to 
meet their doom as the summer is to fol- 
low the winter, or the day the night. The 
Power, not ourselves, that rules this uni- 


verse is a Power that makes for right- 
eousness, and his kingdom shall come 
and his will be done, on earth as in 
heaven. 

Our neighbor the millionaire, is our 
theme tonight, and I have chosen to 
speak first of those millionaire neighbors 
of ours whose methods are utterly unso- 
cial and nefarious. They are our neigh- 
bors, just as the porch-climbers and the 
highwaymen are our neighbors. We owe 
them neighborly duties. Criminals and 
the enemies of society are our neighbors, 
and we must learn how to show them 
true neighbor love. But our first duty to 
them, a duty which for their own souls’ 
sakes we owe them, is to prevent them 
from preying upon their fellowmen. If 
such is their habit, they have no right 
to be abroad in society, and must be re- 
strained of their liberty. And these 
gigantic plunderers, these bandits of 
finance, whose methods are infinitely 
meaner and more dastardly than those 
of the sneak-thief and the shoplifter, 
must be dealt with, if we mean to be 
just, after the same fashion, only more 
stringently. 


Such men ought to be in penal confine- 
ment, for they are not safe persons to 
be abroad in society. Our first duty to 
them is to put it out of their power to do 
harm, 


When we have got them behind the bars 
it will be time to consider what is our 
duty to our neighbor in prison. 

I am very far, however, from saying 
or from believing that all rich men, or 
all millionaires, even, are of this pre- 
daceous variety. I have known quite ‘a 
number, in the course of my life, who, 
in heart and in deed, were as far from 
being plunderers of their fellowmen as 
any of us could wish to be. It is not, 
then, of great plunderers that I wish you 
to think, but of men of wealth in general. 
We often consider our duties to poor 
men; we accept the fact that they are 
our neighbors; it is needful for us some- 
times to think of our duties to those of 
our neighbors who are not poor. Surely 
Christ’s law of love must apply to these. 
They are not excluded from our sym- 
pathy. Their need of our charitable 
consideration may be deeper than we 
think. 


CHRIST’S FRIENDSHIP FOR THE WEALTHY 


It may be well for us to remember that 
while Jesus Christ during his lifetime 
was the friend of the poor, he was also 
the friend of the rich. Several instances 
are given of his intimacy with men and 
women of wealth. ‘‘Whatever may be 
gladly admitted,’ says Professor Pea- 
body, ‘‘concerning the special tender- 
ness of his teaching when he speaks of 
the poor, and however true it is that ‘the 
common people heard him gladly ’ there is 
certainly no ground for believing that 
Jesus proposed to array the poor against 
the rich, or to set the one class on his 
right hand and the other on his left. The 
fact is that his teaching moved in a world 
of thought and desire when such distinc- 
tion became unimportant and a pro- 
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founder principle of classification was 
applied. He gathered about him all sorts 
and conditions of men and women; he 
passed without any sign of conscious 
transition from the company of the rich 
to that of the poor and back to that of 
the rich again. He was equally at home 
at the table of the prosperous Zaccheus, 
in the quiet home at Bethany and in the 
company of the blind beggar by the way- 
side.’’ 

When we look to the example of Jesus, 
therefore, for light on the application of 
his commandment about neighbor love 
to the cases of the rich, we find no evi- 
dence that they are excluded from the 
benefits of that law; they have the same 
right that the poor have to be treated 
neighborly. If you say that Christian 
love calls us to give most to those who 
are neediest, I agree to that; but while 
it may be true that the rich are less 
needy in some ways than the poor, it 
may also be true that in other ways they 
are more needy; that their temptations 
in some directions are greater and their 
responsibilities heavier and more exact- 
ing, and that they often have great need 
of our consideration and our sympathy. 


SPECIFIC DUTIES TO MILLIONAIRES 


What, then, are some of the duties 
that we, who are not millionaires, owe to 
our neighbor the millionaire and to all 
our neighbors, who, whether they have 
reached the stage of millionism or not are 
persons of large wealth? 

It is our duty, first, to recognize the 
fact that the possession of large wealth 
is not necessarily a sign of moral delin- 
quency. There is a theory, which is not, 
as yet, I trust, very widely held, that the 
ownership of any amount of wealth is 
proof of wrongdoing. A French social- 
ist put it bluntly, ‘“‘ Property is robbery.” 
An American socialist has written : 

“Every millionaire is a criminal. 

‘“Every one who amasses a hundred 
thousand dollars is a criminal.” 

Just why the line is drawn there I do 
notknow. The French socialist does not 
draw it. I cannot see why it is not just 
as reasonable to say that the holder of 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of property is 
a criminal; or that the workingman who 
manages to save enough to buy himself a 
little house or a small stock of tools or 
machinery by which he carries on some 
little business of his own is a criminal. 
There is a tendency in some minds to re- 
gard all possession which exceeds the 
needs of the hour as morally wrong; but 
that theory of life is, in my judgment, im- 
moral and mischievous. 

It is by our dealings with the future 
that some of the best traits of human 
character are developed; to take that 
motive out of our economic life would 
be to reduce the whole significance of 
life immensely. 


Unless the teachings of the Bible are 
utterly false, the reasonable accumula- 
tion of the resources of life—provision 
for the future—is not a crime nor a sin, 
but a virtue. And when that is admitted, 
it becomes somewhat difficult to draw 
the line, and say just when the virtue 
becomes a vice. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that property, or capital, if we will be 
more precise, is not always held or used 
for the exclusive benefit of its legal pos- 


sessor. There is many a millionaire who 
has nearly all his capital actively em- 
ployed in some productive industry, by 
means of which he gives employment 
and livelihood to many other people. 
Capital may be held and used in this way 
with an honest wish to render a valuable 
service to the community, and especially 
to the group of laborers thus employed. 


PRIVATE QUESTIONS FOR THE CAPITALIST 


How much this capitalist shall allow 
himself to use out of the gains of this 
business for his own comfort and pleasure 
is a question for him to settle with his 
own conscience; if he lives very luxuri- 
ously and spends a great deal of money 
in ostentation and parade of wealth, his 
conduct may be censurable. But it is 
quite possible that he may live in reason- 
able simplicity, that he may. devote a 
considerable portion of his profits to 
worthy charities, and ‘that he may rein- 
vest much the larger portion of them in 
additional buildings and machinery, so 
that he may give employment to more 
laborers—and that he may do this less 
for the purpose of increasing his own in- 
come than for the purpose of giving work 
and a living to his fellowmen. 

Now I am perfectly well aware that 
there are a good many men in business 
who are not governed, to any extent, by 
such considerations, whose main motive 
is accumulation for its own sake, or for 
their own sake, who care very little for 
the good that they may be able to do to 
others; but I also believe that there are 
not a few to whom these higher consid- 
erations are not strange, who think of 
their capital as a trust which they are 
administering, not in their own interest 
alone, but in the interest of others. Such 
aman does not, I think, deserve to be 
called a criminal, or to be thought of as 
an enemy of society. Accumulation, in 
the case of such a man, may be simply 
the increase of his power to serve his 
fellowmen, not to plunder them. 


THE MOTIVE THE IMPORTANT FACTOR 


The motive, here as everywhere, is 
everything; and it is certainly possible 
for a man to have in his hands large 
possessions, with the controlling purpose 
of administering them not only justly 
but benevolently. Where such is the 
prevailing purpose the man whom we 
call the rich man deserves not only our 
sympathy, but our admiration and our 
praise. It is doubtful whether, in the 
present organization of society, there 
can be any wiser or more effective phi- 
lanthropy than the organization and 
skillful management of a great produc- 
tive industry. 

Our neighbor the millionaire may 
therefore be a man who is entitled to 
our commendation as a benefactor of 
his kind. I do not say that all million- 
aires are so; far from it; but I think 
that such motives find place in their 
hearts oftener, perhaps, than we some- 
times think. And, at all events, a gen- 
uine neighbor-love will be ready to rec- 
ognize such purposes when they appear, 
and to praise them as they deserve. To 
assume that all rich men are governed 
by none but egoistic motives is to be 
guilty of grievous bigotry. 


Rich men are simply human_ beings, 
and the possession of riches does not 
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necessarily make their minds inacces- 

sible to humane considerations. They 

are just as much entitled to our chari- 
table judgment as poor men are. They 
are our neighbors. 

Let me gather up, in a few sentences, 
some of the more obvious duties, positive 
and negative, that I owe to my neighbor 
the millionaire. 

I must not envy him. Love envieth 
not. I must not hate him simply be- 
cause he is more successful or more for- 
tunate than I am, because he has what I 
have not. Envy, there is some author- 
ity for saying, is the meanest spawn of 
hell. If I catch myself feeling unkindly 
toward a man because he is prosperous 
and I am not, let me smite myself in the 
forehead for a contemptible caitiff and 
never do it again. 

I must be careful how I judge him as 
to the way in which he spends his money. 
That is his business, not mine. I must 
remember that he has a very difficult 
task and a heavy responsibility upon his 
hands, and I must give him my sympa- 
thy, rather than my criticism and censure. 

I must treat him as if he were a man, 
my brother. I must not cringe before 
him nor fawn upon him. He is just a 
man, as I am, God is the Maker of us 
all. I must not steel my heart against 
him, and build a barrier of cold reserve 
between him and me, because of his pos- 
sessions. He may bearich man, but ‘‘a 
man’s a man for a’ that,” and has a right 
to be treated like a man. I must not as- 
sume that because I am poor he does not 
respect me; I may do him great injustice 
by such an assumption. I must stand in 
his presence neither scorning nor sus- 
pecting, neither flattering nor fearing, 
judging him fairly and generously, as I 
myself wish to be judged, dealing with 
him frankly and brotherly, as I wish to 
be dealt with, wishing him wisdom and 
good will for the difficult duties to which 
God has appointed him, and hoping that 
he may learn how to use the great power 
intrusted to him in the fear of God and 
for the good of his fellowmen. 
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Miss Alice F. Stillson presided, and gave 
interesting facts in connection with the work 
in the Zulu Mission, where she has given sev- 
eral years of service. Day schools in Natal 
are carried on by means of a government ap- 
propriation, and this is not in all cases as 
readily given as formerly. The government 
seems to look upon the work with suspicious 
eye, and taxes are heavier than formerly. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook reported a letter from 
Miss Case of Osaka, Japan. Merchants and 
other business men have been asking the sig- 
nificance of Christmas, and the Christians. 
of Osaka have united ‘*‘ to show how flourish- 
ing Christianity is,” as one of the schoolgirls 
expressed it. Mrs. Cook, Miss Kyle and Miss. 
Browne reported from Foochow through let- 
ters from Miss Hall, Miss Worthley, Miss 
Garretson and Miss Newton’s annual report. 
Miss Cole of Monastir gave illustrations of 
the suffering which has come to the people 
of that region in disturbances of the last few 
years, and of the heroism with which it has 
been met. The work of Miss Alice Gleason 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, was referred to by 
her mother. Mrs. Tsilka, who now goes to 
meet appointments in Ohio, emphasized the 
value of sacrifice and the conviction’ that. 
‘the safest thing in this world is to follow 
where Christ leads.” 
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in contrasting the present with the 
‘‘good old times” it is often remarked 
that our young people compare quite 
unfavorably with their grandparents in 
knowledge of Bible stories, particularly 


. those of the Old Testament. The con- 


stant perusal of one great Book made its 
contents almost as familiar to our fore- 
fathers as the daily concerns of their 
neighbors. But to go still farther back 
in history, our Puritan ancestors, with 
all their poring over the Bible, were not 
more familiar with its literature than 
were their own ancestors in England, 
who for the most part, could not read at 
all. To this earlier generation the Bible 
stories were taught by means of the 
tableaux and acted dialogues known as 
mysteries. 

These dramatic representations were 
the favorite treat on church festivals 
and other gala occasions and kept the 
people on familiar terms with the prin- 
cipal Bible heroes. The mysteries origi- 
nated in the Middle Ages, and were com- 
mon to all the countries of Europe, but 
while in England they were in one period 
almost the only form of Bible art (at least 
the leading form), in Italy they were 
merely one feature of a great art. move- 
ment which had its source in the noble 
aim of teaching the Bible to the masses. 


THE BEGINNINGS IN THE CATACOMBS 


The beginnings may be traced to those 
far-away centuries when followers of the 
new faith had to worship secretly in the 
underground chapels of the Roman cata- 
combs. Here the walls were adorned 
with rude frescoes, illustrating Bible 
stories, the majority being from the Old 
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Temptation and Fail of Adam and Eve, from Cathedral Front, Orvieto, Italy 


Testament. The subjects chosen were 
stories of miraculous deliverance from 
danger, intended to cheer the persecuted 
Christians, and also to convey certain 
symbolic teachings. Moses Striking the 
Rock suggested the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, and Jonah’s Deliverance from the 
Whale was typical of the Resurrection. 
Some of the characters thus figured were 
retained for centuries as prominent fea- 
tures of Christian art. The early reli- 
gious teachers seem to have had a definite 
purpose to crystallize theology into a 
systematic art scheme. 

From its beginnings in the catacombs 
the Christian art of Italy took a great 
step forward in the period of mosaics. 
Made of small cubes of tinted glass, 
patiently welded together in pictorial 
designs, these mosaics were the chief 
decorations of the churches, gleaming 
from walls and ceilings with a splendor of 
color undimmed even to the present day. 
The dominant theme in the mosaics was 
the glorification of the Saviour, and the 
Old Testament subjects did not hold as 
prominent a place proportionately as 
they had filled in the catacombs. - Never- 
theless there are a few notable series 
of mosaic Old Testament illustrations, of 
which the most conspicuous is that of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, filling the cupolas 
of the porch with over a hundred story 
pictures that carry the Bible narra- 
tive from the Creation to the Rock of 
Horeb. 

The ‘Bible of St. Mark’s,’”’ as Rev. 
Alexander Robertson called it in his book 
describing the series, makes an interest- 
ing companion study with the scheme of 
sculptured decorations which Ruskin long 


ago described as the ‘‘ Bible of Amiens.” 
The cathedral of the old French town is 
decorated with innumerable statues and 
reliefs, filling the recessed arches of the 
doors and overflowing upon the separat- 
ing piers. They are all intended to illus- 
trate sacred subjects, and we find among 
them many Old Testament personages: 
Adam, Noah, Melchisedek, Abraham, 
Moses, Job. This Bible in stone is as 
characteristic of the French art spirit of 
the Middle Ages as was the Bible in mo- 
saic of the Italian. Each people worked 
out its own racial art instincts in an indi- 
vidual way, yet the two shared in com- 
mon the spirit of mysticism and serious- 
ness which made the teaching of the 
Bible story a matter of supreme interest 
in the Middle Ages. 

From the medieval spirit likewise em- 
anated those remarkable Latin poems, 
The Mirror of Human Salvation and the 
Bible of the Poor, in which incidents 
from the Old and New Testaments were 
collated in parallels as type and antitype. 
The poems were first used as a frame- 
work for sets of miniature illustrations, 
and when, through much repetition, the 
cycle of subjects had become universally 
familiar, they were transferred without 
text to all sorts of art forms on a larger 
scale. In many of the older churches of 
Italy the fourteenth century painters cov- 
ered the walls with huge pictures, the 
Old Testament stories on one side, the 
Life of Christ opposite, to show the sym- 
bolic correspondence of the law and the 
gospel. In the upper church at Assisi we 
may still decipher some of these subjects, 
while at San Gimagnano the work is in 
excellent preservation. 
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THE ENTRANCE OF THE LEGENDARY 
ELEMENT 


As the Middle Ages merged into the 
Renaissance the development of Italian 
sculpture and painting afforded immeas- 
urably better facilities for the illustration 
of Bible story. In the meantime, how. 
ever, superstition had invented a mass 
of legends centering in the lives of the 
saints and the Virgin Mary, and these 
legendary subjects became rivals of the 
Bible stories in the affections of the peo- 
ple. With this vast storehouse of mate- 
rial to draw from it is not surprising that 
art could no longer give the Old Testa- 
ment the relative prominence it had oc- 


very names are unknown tous! Though 
they had not yet their tools very well in 
hand they had a fine decorative sense, 
and a vivid imagination. 

This church is somewhat exceptional 
in Italy where the French method of ar- 
chitectural sculpture was seldom adopted. 
Instead the sculptors paid more attention 
to the making of bronze doors and of 
these Ghibertis’ Old Testament gate on 
the Baptistery at Florence comes in- 
stantly to mind as the finest of its kind 
(1447). 


THE BAPTISTERY AT FLORENCE 


Many of us have stood before this 
great door repeating the verdict of Michel- 





Creation (f Adam and Eve, from Ghibertis’ Bronze Doors, Bapt.stery, Florence 


cupied in ‘the typical scheme of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
trace a continuous succession of Old Tes- 
tament illustrations which, though com- 
paratively slight in quantity, are yet so 
fine in quality, that they are conspicuous 
even in the rich texture of the Renais- 
sance art. 

If we start with the fourteenth century 
we must mention first the wonderful bas- 
relief decorations covering the front of 
the Orvieto Cathedral. Two piers are 
devoted to the Old Testament, the pier 
of Creation and the pier of Prophecy, 
followed by the pier of Redemption (The 
Life of Christ) and the pier of the Last 
Judgment. How simply and forcibly the 
old story is told by these sculptors whose 


angelo that it was ‘‘fit to be the gate 
of Paradise.’’ Others have studied it 
from photographs, or better still, from 
casts in our art museums, and have de- 
lighted to trace the familiar Bible tale 
from the Creation to the Story of Solo- 
mon. It is wonderful how much Ghiberti 
managed to compress into his ten com- 
partments, for each panel is made to do 
duty for several episodes, of which the 
lesser ones are modeled in a low relief, 
in perspective, while the climax of the 
story is done in high relief in the fore- 
ground. It is doubtful if any artist—not 
even excepting Fra Angelico—ever con- 
ceived a lovelier type of angel than did 
Ghiberti, and his panel of Creation is one 
of the most delightful bits in Tuscan art. 
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Among the pupils and assistants who 
worked under Ghiberti upon this bronze 
gate was a certain young Florentine, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, who in later years, like 
other goldsmiths of his time, took up the 
art of painting. After achieving a repu- 
tation by various excellent works, he was 
called to Pisa to make a great series of 
Old Testament pictures to cover the north 
wall of the gallery surrounding the Campo 
Santo or cemetery. Nearly a century be- 
fore the work had been begun here by 
Pietro di Puccio, who had gone no further 
than the first three stories: the Creation 
and Fall, Cain and Abel, and the Deluge. 
Benozzo took up the story at this point 
and carried it on through the lives of 


Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph 
and Moses to the Fall of Jericho and 
the Victory of David over Goliath. The 
scene of these stories is laid in a sort of 
fairyland of Benozzo’s creation: there 
are stately cities with palaces and tem- 
ples of fantastic architecture, and lovely 
landscape, with the trees cut in geomet- 
rical designs as in Italian gardens. The 
partiarchs are noble old men with long, 
white hair and flowing parted beards, 
receiving the divine message from a visi- 
ble Deity appearing as a half-length figure 
in acircular glory. Benozzo had the true 
story-teller’s gift, and, whatever his sub- 
ject, delights us with the play of his 
fancy. The wall he covered is nearly 
four hundred feet long, and his work 
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from The Vision of Ezekiel, by Raphael, Pitti Gallery, 


included twenty compartments, occupy- 
ing the artist about fifteen years. 


THE SISTINE AT ROME 


While this work was in progress Pope 
Sixtus 1V. was building in the Vatican 
(1473) the new private chapel thenceforth 
to be known by his name as the Sistine. 
Thither he summoned, in 1481, a company 
of painters, of whom Botticelli was made 
superintendent, to make a series of mural 
decorations illustrating in parallel inci- 
dents the life of Moses and the life of 
Christ, the founders of the Old and New 
dispensations. Thesubjects were to carry 
the two stories from the bulrushes to the 
mountain burial, from the manger to the 
resurrection, the corresponding themes 
being painted together on the end walls, 
and opposite each other on the side walls. 
The lawgiver’s career is told in detail. 
Besides the most#mportant events, there 
are many little touches of romance and 
tragedy to make the story vivid: the 
young stranger’s gallantry at the well, 
the meeting with the angel at the inn, 
the wistful outlook into the promised 
land and the farewell charge to Joshua. 
Botticelli’s pictures are the most satis- 
factory. He gives us first a Moses young 
and handsome, a veritable knight errant, 
and later a stern old man calling down 
the wrath of heaven on the offending. 


MICHELANGELO’S CREATIONS 


Twenty-five years passed when, after 
the reign of three intervening popes, 
Julius II. called upon Michelangelo to 
decorate the arched ceiling of the chapel 
with illustrations of the Creation and 
Fall, the subjects which in all the earlier 
art had been deemed the proper intro- 
duction to every Bible series. How 
reluctantly the task was undertaken and 
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how gloriously it was executed is a matter 
of common knowledge. Michelangelo 
was by natural temperament a sculp- 
tor rather than a painter, and, after a 
youthful apprenticeship in painting, had 
thrown himself with ardor into the pre- 
ferred art. He was, from his youth, a 
man of strong religious convictions and 
a lover of the Bible. When the Floren- 
tine officials asked him what he could do 
with a huge block of marble which a 
blundering sculptor had spoiled a century 
before, the figure he saw imprisoned in 
it was the Israelite hero, David. And 
when, in later years, he designed a mar- 
ble tomb to be covered with statues, the 
first figure he completed was the still 
older Israelite hero, Moses. We can well 
understand how regretfully the author of 
these works laid down the chisel to take 
up the brush in the Sistine Chapel. 

Even in painting he must needs work 
as a sculptor and architect, and his ceil- 
ing design cunningly simulates a great 
architectual frame work, adorned with 
bas-reliefs, and seemingly jutting out into 
space. Through a series of rectangular 
openings one sees the paintings like 
scenes enacted in the open heavens. 
From great cloud spaces the Creator 
moves across our range of vision, parting 
light from darkness with a magnificent 
gesture. Thence he passes to the crea- 
tion of the sun and moon, and to the call- 
ing forth of life on the face of the earth. 
Now Adam is awakened from his pre- 
natal sleep. The Almighty, still moving 
forward, points a commanding finger 
towards the man-to-be. In answer to 
the summons the eyes are lifted to the 
Creator’s with wistful yearning, the 
figure slowly rises to a sitting posture, 
the hand is outstretched to receive the 
vital spark. Next Eve is upraised from 
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Adam’s side, and thence the story leads 
to the Temptation and Expulsion from 
Paradise, to the Deluge and Noah’s down- 
fall. It must always be an open question 
whether the sublime story of Creation is 
a proper subject for pictorial expression. 
Yet even the most prejudiced must ac- 
knowledge that here, if anywhere, the 
Genesis poem is treated with due rever- 
ence. The creation process is touched 
with subtle spiritual suggestiveness; the 
currents of God’s power move through 
the universe with swift and unerring pre- 
cision to do his will. 

Where the ceiling arches to meet the 
side walls runs a superb cornice in which, 
in a row of niches, are the seated figures 
of the prophets alternating with sibyls. 
Daniel is here, young and hopeful; Joel, 
sturdy and serious; old Zechariah ab- 
sorbed in his reading; Isaiah listening 
eagerly to the heavenly message; Ezekiel 
startled by strange visions; and Jere- 
miah, wrapped in profound melancholy. 
Here we see every type of those grand 
Old Testament heroes who feared nothing 
so much as disobedience to the heavenly 
vision, and whose inspired voices sounded 
the trumpet call of righteousness through 
the ages. 

More than twenty-five years now passed 
before the finishing touch was put to the 
work in the great fresco of the Last 
Judgment, which Michelangelo painted 
on the end wall over the altar, replacing 
the older pictures there. The chapel 
now stood complete, covering the same 
outline of doctrine set forth in the sculp- 
tures of Orvieto, and previously formu- 
lated in the medieval literature. The 
medieval theology here finds its last and 
highest expression. 

After the Sistine Chapel every other 
Old Testament art series must in a way 
be an anti-climax. Compared with it 
Raphael’s “‘ Bible” is like a dainty lyric 
read after a great drama. This “Bible,” 
as is well known, is a series of decora- 
tions on the ceiling of an arcaded loggia, 
or balcony, overlooking one of the courts 
in the Vatican palace. Forty-eight out 
of the fifty-two subjects are from Old 
Testament story. It is not probable 
that the master himself executed much 
of the work, but under his general super- 
vision a corps of assistants carried out 
his plan in the Raphaelesque manner. 
It is a series of charming and graceful 
compositions, in which the old stories 
are told with taste and imagination. 

Our study has now led us to the height 
of the Italian Renaissance, which pre- 
ceded a rapid decline in religious senti- 
ment. It was not until the following 
century that a spirit of earnestness was 
revived, capable of properly illustrating 
the Old Testament. Then Murillo, the 
devoted Spanish painter, recognizing the 
artistic possibilities of the patriarchal 
life, translated it into charming pastoral 
pictures. The conditions of life sur- 
rounding him were not unlike those of 
the Hebrew patriarchs. It needed but a 
touch to convert an ordinary wayside 
scene in Andalusia into Rebecca and Her 
Maidens at the Well, or The Meeting of 
Jacob and Rachel. It is a matter of sur- 
prise that Murillo found opportunity for 
such subjects in the midst of so many 
commissions from monastic orders for 
subjects drawn from the legends of the 
saints. 
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The circumstances were reversed with 
his contemporary, Rembrandt, in whose 
Protestant environment the only sacred 
subjects in demand were based on the 
Scripture. The Old Testament was an in- 
exhaustible fund to the great Dutch mas- 
ter, who drew again and again from its 
pages. His models were from the Jewish 
colony at Amsterdam, and the most in- 
teresting among them were old men, 
whose wrinkled and withered skin he re- 
produced with astonishing fidelity. The 
subjects he preferred were the strenuous 
and dramatic, like The Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham and Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, 
while his feeling for mystery and solem- 
nity is illustrated in the beautiful picture 
of Manoah’s Sacrifice. Best of all is his 
insight into the noble dignity of the dy- 
ing patriarchs, Isaac and Jacob, whose 
last moments he has so vividly portrayed. 

The simplicity and sincerity of Rem- 
brandt’s work are, in a measure, a hark- 
ing back to the spirit of early Christian 
art. It was more than a hundred years 
before there was another revival of this 
spirit. The English school, which led the 
world of art in the eighteenth century 
(and with which the early Americans 


should be classed), illustrated the Bible 
by wearisome and artificial imitations of 
Italian motives. Then came William 
Blake, and every one was at a loss to 
classify so strange a genius. Time has 
at length given him his rightful honors, 
and the set of engravings in his Book of 
Job is counted among the world’s great 
Bible illustrations. 

It was in some measure Blake’s influ- 
ence which brought about the English 
Pre-Raphaelite revival, in which there 
was a new attempt to illustrate the Bible. 
A number of interesting Old Testament 
pictures were produced in this move- 
ment, of which The Scapegoat by Hol- 
man Hunt, and Elijah and the Widow’s 
Son may stand as examples. 

The work of the late G. F. Watts makes 
a connecting link between this period and 
the present day. In his repertory the 
book of Genesis is conspicuously repre- 
sented by pictures of the creation and 
fall, and the deluge (five pictures). He 
also painted the subjects of Jacob and 
Esau, Samson after his encounter with 
the Philistines, and Jonah preaching in 
Ninevah. There is tremendous moral 
and spiritual force in these works. 





The Life Restorer Doomed to Die* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


I feel my immortality o’er sweep 

All pains, all fears, all time, all tears, and peal 
Like the eternal thunder of the deep, 

Into my ears this truth, “ Thou livest forever.” 


—Lord Byron. 


The raising of Lazarus was a twofold climax in the life of Jesus as told in the fourth 
Gospel. It was the culmination of the “signs’’ that Jesus was the Messiah; and it was 
the immediate cause of the first official action of the Sanhedrim to bring about his death. 
The comment of the chief priest at the cross was the true story of the Christ’s raising of 
Lazarus, ‘‘ He saved others; himself he cannot save.” Jesus himself seems to have held 
that view as a prophecy, which his disciples shared as far as they understood the situation. 
They expected that his return to Jerusalem would result in his death at the hands of the 
Jews (11: 8-16]. He waited after hearing of the critical illness of his friend [v. 3] till his 
conviction was clear that he ought to expose himself again to the peril from which he had 
withdrawn [10: 39, 40]. He was sure that in some way the sickness of Lazarus would be 


for the glory of God and of himself [v. 4]. 


When he became convinced that it was his 


duty to go to Bethany he went without hesitation. There could be no real danger in fol- 
lowing the plain path of duty [v. 9]. It is only when one is uncertain as te his duty, and 
is tempted to take his own way according to his own will, that he is in danger [v. 10]. 
So he told his disciples, and they accepted his determination as their own, though they 
thought it meant death for them all. He told them the result of their visit would be to 
enlarge their faith in him [v. 15]. What did he teach them through this miracle and its 
consequences? Three things may be emphasized in this story: 


1. Jesus the source of life. Martha and 
Mary both had contidence in the power 
of Jesus to continue life in the sick by 
restoring them to health [vs. 21, 32] and 
some of the Jews tentatively held the 
same belief [v. 37]. Martha’s faith went 
further, to the belief that he could do 
something even after her brother’s death, 
though she knew not what, for she did 
not expect that Lazarus would rise till 
the general Judgment Day [vs. 22-24]. 
Perhaps she took his words [v. 23] to be 
an assurance that that resurrection would 
be in answer to his prayer. 

But Jesus taught her that for those 
united to him death could be nothing more 
than an incident in endless life [vs. 25, 
26). To have his spirit, to be in full sym- 
pathy with his aims, to be doing his will 
with all one’s heart and to believe in him 
as the Christ, the Son of God, is to have 
the life which he has—eternal life. Such 
faith in him, Christ said, creates fellow- 





* International Sunday School Lesson for April 9. 
The Raising of Lazarus. Text, John 11: 1-53. 


ship with God, which is the basis of eter- 
nal life. That is a victory over sin al- 
ready achieved. When it is realized, the 
sting of death, which is sin, disappears. 
The event itself is only an insignificant 
interruption to one’s life. 

This truth was beyond Martha’s com- 
prehension then. She could only confess 
her faith in Jesus as the Son of God, and 
in that faith accept whatever he said as 
true [v.27]. But Jesus had already taught 
the meaning of the revelation—that every 
one who has confessed what Martha con- 
fessed ‘“‘hath passed out of death into 
life” [John 5: 24). She was richer than 
she knew when she went to call her weep- 
ing sister, in the company of wailing hired 
mourners, to come out to meet the Lord 
of life. The Abolisher of death was their 
personal, intimate friend [v. 5], yet they 
were overwhelmed with grief. Are not 
many mourners thus cast down? 

2. Jesus the restorer of life. This is 
not an account of a resurrection from the 
dead, but of the reanimation of a body 
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from which the life had departed. Laza- 
rus came back to die again, therefore 
this is a symbol of the resurrection and 
the dramatic incidents connected with it 
reveal some of the emotional traits of 
Jesus more impressively than they ap- 
pear elsewhere in the Gospels. 

His sympathy for his friends in trouble 
is a message of consolation to every 
Christian mourner [vs. 34-36]. His tears 
at the tomb of Lazarus mingled with the 
tears of the sorrowing sisters. He is the 
same friend now. His indignation when 
he heard the formal wailing of the Jews 
and saw their pretense of grief, repeat- 
edly broke out in expression which he 
could not repress [vs. 33, 38]. His spirit 
of prayer had already moved him to 
secret petitions that God would restore 
life to the dead body of his friend [v. 41]. 
His prayers had been offered in full con- 
fidence, but that he had prayed that 
Lazarus might be raised to life, he testi- 
fied then and there, because he would 
have all present know that he depended 
wholly on God, whose power working 
threugh him brought life to the dead 
[v.42]. Then he spoke the word of com- 
mand at the opened tomb and out from 
it came the dead man alive again to be 
set free as he had been before he died 
[v. 44]. That act, with its accompani- 
ments, is the constant witness to what 
death means to believers in him. 

3. Jesus condemned to death for giving 
life. Not till this act did the opposition 
of the Jewish rulers to Jesus come to a 
head in uniting them to compass his 
death [v.,47]. Pharisees and Sadducees 
were opposed to one another, though 
both sects were represented in the coun- 
cil. But they were awakened to a com- 
mon peril by this astounding deed close 
by Jerusalem. If their Roman rulers 
should find Jesus leading in a messianic 
movement which might bring about na- 
tional uprising, then the Jewish rulers 
might lose their offices, their temple wor- 
ship even might be forbidden and the 
restricted independency they still pos- 
sessed might be taken away from them 
[v. 48]. Their high priest solemnly de- 
clared that the death of Jesus was neces- 
sary in order to save the life of the na- 
tion, and John declared that because of 
his office the voice of prophecy came 
through Caiphas and that beyond what 
he knew he had foretold Jesus as the 
Saviour of his people. 

The priests and Pharisees of the coun- 
cil did not doubt that Lazarus had died 
and had come back to life. If they had 
not believed it, they would not have been 
alarmed but in their selfish and blind 
folly they thought they could put out of 
existence him who could give life to 
others. They plotted to kill him and 
succeeded. But he who had called Laza- 
rus from his sealed tomb gave the su- 
preme evidence that he had life in him- 
self by himself coming forth from the 
tomb in which his body had been sealed. 
And now his message to every believer 
is, ‘I am he that liveth and was dead; 
and behold, 1 am alive forevermore.’’ 
And the disciple whom he loved, and to 
whom he said this, writes to each of us, 
‘*He that hath the Son hath the life.” 





Have you never felt sin was harming you, 
not merely by what it made you do, but by 
what it made you lose?—P. Brooks. 
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Russia’s Policy—Has it Paid 


In possession of southern Manchuria, 
and exercising complete military author- 
ity and partial civil authority in Korea, 
with the Russian North Pacific fleet 
extinct, and Port Arthur a conquered 
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citadel of vast strategic importance and 
the Laio-Tung Peninsula in her posses- 
sion, with Kuropatkin a disgraced and 
retired commander, and his shattered 
army fleeing northward toward Siberia, 
and with Russian credit seriously im- 
paired in the loaning centers of Europe— 
Japan may well congratulate herself on 
the thoroughness of the campaign she has 
waged since fighting with Russia began, 
Feb. 8, 1894. 

This is an appropriate time to recapitu- 
late the events that led up to the war. 

By the treaty of Shimonoseki, signed 
April 17, 1895, between China and Japan 
after a war which the latter had won, it 
was provided that Korea was to be ab- 
solutely independent, the Liao-Tung Pen- 
insula with its fortress at Port Arthur— 
the key to military control of Peking, 
Manchuria and Korea—was to become 
Japan’s possession as were Formosa and 
the Pescadores and China was to pay an 
indemnity of two hundred million taels 
or about the same number of dollars. 

Russia thought that such terms if con- 
summated threatened her plans both in 
Korea and Manchuria, especially the pos- 
session of Port Arthur. China was im- 
potent and defeated, Japan exhausted, 
and Great Britain blind to the far-reach- 
ing consequences involved and to her own 
interests, while the United States had 
not decided to enter upon a career of 
expansion and did not realize that she 
must have a positive as well as a negative 
far Eastern policy. 

On the other hand, both France and 
Germany had an Asiatic policy similar 
to Russia, namely, the partition of China. 
They, therefore, joined with Russia, and, 
April 23, intimated to Japan that reten- 
tion of territory by her would imperil 
the Chinese capital. Under the compul- 
sion of re-enforced foreign fleets and ad- 
vised so to do by Great Britain, Japan 
decided, May 4, to relinquish, for an ad- 
ditional monetary consideration, all of 
the Liao-Tung Peninsula, the reason of 
the retreat. given by the Emperor of 
Japan to his humiliated and embittered 
subjects being that it was to preserve 
peace. 


THWARTED BUT SELF-ASSERTING 


Japan at once set to work to build a 
navy which would give her a high place 
among the Powers. Her army at once 
was enlarged, trained as it never had been 
before. Military expenditures in 1894-95 
were only twenty-six per cent. of the 
national outgo; in 1903-04 they were 
nearly thirty-two per cent. Japan real- 
ized that sooner or later Russia and she 
probably must clash, and she set about 
getting ready for it with a science of 
prevision and a depth of patriotism never 
surpassed by any Power. 


RUSSIA’S DIPLOMACY AT PEKING 


Russia forthwith turned to more dip- 
lomatic and political pursuits, and won 
from China concession after concession 
as to industrial rights and territorial pos- 
sessions, Port Arthur coming under her 
control in 1898. In 1899 Secretary Hay, 
speaking for the United States, appeared 
on the scene, with a message the impor- 
tance of which no one suspected at the 
time. It was an appeal to the Powers 
for “the open door” and for equal op- 
portunity in China, and it won nominal 
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assent from them, and had a moral effect 
on China, which, supplemented by later 
acts, was to affect the future profoundly. 

Following the Boxer outbreaks in 
China in 1900, Russia invaded Manchuria 
and then proceeded to negotiate with 
China for possession of the same. Nom- 
inally she was acting in concert with the 
Powers for preservation of China; actu- 
ally she was stealing a province. This 
course led to a protest from the Powers, 
not only because of its political but also be- 
cause of its economic aspects and the cer- 
tainty that if permitted and imitated it 
would lead to partition of the empire, and 
to wars. This in turn was followed by 
a compact between Great Britain and 
Japan as toa military alliance in certain 
contingencies, and one between Russia 
and France of a similar sort, statesmen 
beginning to see that lying back of the 
diplomatic strife going on, lay the shadow 
of possible war. 


THE RUSSO-CHINA TREATY 


Joint diplomatic pressure on China and 
Russia, however, led to a treaty of evacu- 
ation between Russia and China by which 
Russia agreed to withdraw if certain con- 
ditions were complied with, conditions un- 


satisfactory to both Great Britain and 
Japan as well as China. While the 
Powers watched to see whether Russia 
withdrew at the times specified, Russia 
proceeded to act in Manchuria as if she 
never intended to withdraw. Expendi- 
tures of capital for industrial develop- 
ment, for military fortifications, etc., 
proceeded on the basis ‘that Russia was 
to stay forever. 

The time limit of withdrawal having 
passed, Russia in lieu of an explanation 
to the Powers, brought amazing charges 
against China which she said justified her 
in remaining in Manchuria, and informed 
China that as the condition of withdrawal 
she must pledge the non-alienation of 
Manchuria to any other Power and close it 
commercially to all save Russia. Japan, 
Great Britain and the United States 
urged. China to resist these demands, 
and Count Lamsdorff, the Russian For- 
eign Minister, in reply to the United 
States, made statements respecting Rus- 
sia’s attitude which subsequent develop- 
ments proved to be unmitigated false- 
hoods. 

JAPAN DECIDES TO ACT 


The intrigues of diplomacy over. this 
effort of Russia to retain Manchuria 
while professing to be willing to return 
it to China, and a diplomatic struggle 
between Japan and Russia in Korea for 
domination there, take one up to 1903, 
when Japan realizing that Russia had 
no intention of returning Manchuria to 
China or of permitting equality of trade 
there under Russian rule, and that Russia 
was plotting for control in Korea, de- 
cided upon a policy of vigorous action, 
braced thereto by the explicit support of 
Great Britain and the United States in 
the principles which she stood for, and 
aware that in case of war she need not 
lack for an ally in case Russia sought 
one. 

On July 28 she made known to Russia 
her conviction that ‘“‘the unconditioned 
and permanent occupation of Manchuria 
by.Russia would create a state of things 
prejudicial to the security and interest of 
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Japan ;’’ that “if Russia was established 
on the flank of Korea, it would be a con- 
stant menace to the separate existence of 
that empire’”’ Japan considering Korea’s 
‘absolute independence essential to her 
own repose and safety.” Russia first 
met this with words of amity, for the 
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*‘peace party”’ had the ear of the Czar 
just then. Settlement of the issue un- 
fortunately rested thereafter more with 
Viceroy Alexieff than with Witte and 
Lamsdorff. 


JAPAN’S TERMS IN 1904 


Japan proposed a settlement of the is- 
sue thus: A mutual engagement to re- 
spect the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Chinese and Korean em- 
pires, and to maintain the principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations in those coun- 
tries. Reciprocal recognition of each oth- 
ers’ preponderating interests—Japan’s in 
Korea, Russia’s in Manchuria. 

In essence Japan never departed from 
these positions through all the diplomatic 
negotiations of the following months. 
Russia replied in October with a propo- 
sition which limited Japan’s rights in 
Korea and bound Japan to recognize 
Manchuria and its littoral as in all re- 
spects outside her sphere of interest; 
and failed to make any statement as to 
equality of economic opportunity in ter- 
ritory held by Russia. Japan replied 
making concessions which involved how- 
ever equal concessions from Russia. 

Three times within five months notes 
were exchanged, without any indication 
by Russia that she was willing to guaran- 
tee equality of opportunity in territory 
she might acquire, or to concede Japan’s 
prior rights in Korea. In January, 1904, 
Japan, for a fourth time, endeavored to 
make Russia see what the alternative 
was. Meantime, Russian military activ- 
ity in Manchuria was such as to show 
clearly that Russia sought war, or that 
at least Viceroy Alexieff at Port Arthur 
and the military party in Russia did. 
Therefore, on Feb. 5, instructions were 
sent to Japan’s Minister in St. Peters- 
burg which led to his ultimate with- 
drawal from the Russian court and 
formal declaration of war on the 10th. 


THE WAR OPENS 


On the sth the Japanese sank two Rus- 
sian vessels at Chemulpo; that night and 
during the morning of the 9th Admiral 
Togo won his first fight with the Russian 
fleet in Port Arthur Harbor, and from 
that day up to the present time Japan 
has had a steady run of victory. Alexieff 
soon returned to Russia in disgrace, Ku- 
ropatkin was sent to the front with the 
nation’s hopes resting on him; and he is 
a fallen hero. Russia has lost in six sea 
fights fourteen war vessels, valued at 
$9,000,000; she has spent up to date, 
$475,000,000; her losses by death in bat- 
tle on land prior to Mukden were not 
less than 100,000, and in Mukden and at 
Tie Pass probably as many more. Port 
Arthur and the Laioyang Peninsula are 
lost. Mukden, the ancient Chinese capi- 
tal and sacred city, is in Japan’s hands, 
and Vladivostock probably soon will be. 


The Y. M. C. A. International Committee, 
largely through the generosity of Mr. James 
Stokes, has just opened in New York city a 
building costing $100,000, which will be the 
headquarters for the French association and 
a place where all work among foreigners in 
the city will center. Five nationalities are 
now represented in the work. New York 
has 34,000 Frenchmen. 
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The Schoolmaster’ 


By Zephine Humphrey 


XIX. 


Meantime David, by turns burdened and 
exalted with his sense of failure, taught his 
last day of school. Burdened, we say re- 
luctantly, because, in this finite state of 
things, it is not possible for misfortune al- 
ways to preserve its heroic aspect. Yet, on 
the whole, the elation persisted. He had so 
much to do, such a mighty effort to put forth, 
in order that that which should have run for 
years might be finished in a few hours, that 
there was no time for personal thought. He 
had never been so sure of his aim, never so 
determined. 

He stood on his little platform, in the midst 
of his much-loved realm, and talked long and 
earnestly. It seemed to him not impossible to 
drive home the meaning of knighthocd in one 
hour, so that, even without his presence, the 
Order might be maintained, and the vision be 
fulfilled. O, as for that, the fulfillment, of 
course, was certain, for the destiny of Lincoln 
depended not on him. A fine sense of irre- 
sponsibility possessed him, an almost reckless 
spirit of prophecy. He saw it all so clearly as 
it should be in time, the valley made perfect, 
the holy mountain established. Mount Mercy 
and East Peak, were they not fit to be holy 
mountains which the trustful should inherit? 
And all this consummation without interven- 
tion of his. 

But just here the regret touched him again, 
the natural, personal regret that it should be 
indeed without his intervention, that he was 
not permitted to help. He determined almost 
fiercely that he would help after all, that what 
he said to the children today should be burned 
intotheir hearts. And doubtless he succeeded. 
Desperate, single purposes, with the whole of 
a nature poured out into them, cannot well 
fail altogether. The rows of little serious, 
up-turned faces were wonderingly attentive. 
What.it was all about at the time, the chil- 
dren did not rightly know; but a power moved 
them, and they were quick to respond. Later, 
in older, wiser years, when they had remem- 
bered, reflected, would they not understand? 
Such was the hope at least. 

As to the present allegiance, there could be 
no manner of doubt. The Lady of the Lake 
had once more run away, and appeared at the 
school door breathless, red and determined. 
Incited by her, the bolder of the two ladies 
detained at home by reasons of scrupulous 
nicety on the part of not over-nice parents, 
had likewise broken the bonds of parental au- 
thority, and resumed her seat and her class. 
David knew nothing’as yet of these acts of 
rebellion, but he understood very well the 
loyalty in the ladies’ eyes, looking gravely up 
at him, and was grateful. The knights sup- 
ported him, too, by their straightforward boy- 
ish glances. He was strong in the faith of his 
Order. After all, it was not so much failure, 
as the very sweetness of success, that David 
tasted, taking leave of his school that day. 

Formal leave-taking there wag none. No 
word was spoken, no hint was given that this 
was the end. The routine of the day was as 
usual. Only the consciousness in David’s 
mind lay behind every sentence of ordinary 
import, every slightest action, making it to him 
momentous. And the children felt this, quick 
little plastic natures, generous as the soil. 
When school was over, they lingered, crowd- 
ing about the desk. Duck had a knightly tale 
to relate, gleaned from the Weekly Banner. 
Susan Matilda wished to suggest that the Seat 
Perilous be some day painted red, white and 
blue, as a symbol of patriotism. The voices 
were eager, insistent, the small feet tumultu- 
ous. David stood looking down on them all 
for a moment, his face for the first time grow- 
ing grave. 
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**Come, you must go now, children,’ he 
said then suddenly. ‘‘School’s over. Time 
to go. Hurry, let’s see who’ll be first.” 

The small flock, waiting not to question 
the turn in a new direction, instantly swayed 
and guided, poured shouting from the room, 
and tumbled into their coats. In two minutes 
they were out of the door, and cff. 

Then David, with his head up, and smiling, 
walked quickly afterthem. Locking the door, 
he put the key, as usual, in his pocket, and, 
without looking back, trudged away down the 
road. So, it was over, he thought. 

Just at this very moment, at the other end 
of the village, Phebe Bridges, issuing from 
the town hall, turned her face in the opposite 
direction. 

The early darkness fell dense and still that 
night. The cold had moderated somewhat, 
and all nature seemed to feel the reaction. 
There was everywhere a sensible letting down 
of tension, a breathing freely again, and a 
realization of exhausted forces. Lights went 
out early up and down the village street, peo- 
ple sought dreamless pillows. Great is the 
physical effort which intense cold demands. 
The silence over the valley was no deeper, 
for that could hardly be, than the hush of the 
preceding days, but its quality was different, 
denser, more brooding, enchaining. The very 


‘hills seemed weary, sunk upon their bases in 


a vast repose. The buried fields gave no sign 
of existence, the sky was heavy, dumb. It 
seemed that by no effort of will could any 
motion be manifest in all the round of crea- 
tion. 

This for the first part of the night. At 
twelve o’clock it might have appeared to the 
mysterious, unknown Watcher, whom one 
imagines always to be abroad somewhere in 
deserted places, that a lamp had been sud- 
denly lighted in a house at the end of the 
village street. What a powerful lamp, how- 
ever, and how kindling its illumination! 
Surely it must be the back-log fire that has 
burst into midnight life from beneath its cov- 
eringashes. Yet even that explanation seemed 
presently insufficient, for no human hands, no 
matter how wakeful, could pile on fuel at the 
rate in which this light increased. Then a 
long tongue of flame licked its way out through 
the eaves of the shed at the rear of the house, 
wavered a moment, and sprang up into the 
air. The sky turned suddenly pink. There 
was a subdued sound of rending and crack- 
ling, with a dull, ominous roar. Yet. all the 
length of the village street, the houses gave 


_no sign; unbroken silence hung over them, 


and their sleep was profound. 

A half-clothed man ran out of the door of 
the burning house, with a dinner-bell in his 
hand. It was not a very large dinner-bell, 
to begin with, and its tinkling voice in 
the empty street, in the silence of the night, 
with the lurid glow of the conflagration driv- 
ing back and through the darkness, was 
strangely impotent. 

“Fire! Fire! Help! Fire!’’ cried the man, 
running down the street. 

It is appalling how little noise one person 
can make at need. 

‘** Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

He jingled his bell madly, as he sped past 
the unheeding houses, with the flames stand- 
ing high behind him. It seemed that no one 
would hear. 

Finally a window near the end of the street 
was lifted, and a man’s face looked out. Then 
at once the stricken householder, experiencing 
doubtless a relief which amounted to pleasure 
even at that dreadful time, threw his bell into 
the snow, and ran back to his doomed posses- 
sions. He knew that the man above had van- 
ished from the window more quickly than he 
had come, and would be out immediately. 

The change in the village street was now 
miraculous in effect. One moment, a pulse- 
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less silence, profound as the night itself; the 
next, a stir, a motion, the sound of windows, 
the gleam of lights, hurried voices calling, 
footsteps running, running. There is noth- 
ing quite so sweet in the world as the reassur- 
ing presence of human beings in a time of 
danger. It makes peril almost worth while. 
The solitary grandeur of the scene (suppos- 
ing always the secret Watcher) was consid- 
erably diminished, but the terror was also 
lessened, and the path of action lay clear. 

The village rose as one man; as one man 
and one woman, say; as one boy and one girl. 
No one was absent. Only the babies lay at 
home, and the mothers ran back from time 
to time to make sure that they were safe. 
Nor was this general gathering effected by 
love of excitement or curiosity. Such motives 
may do for cities, where the peril of fires is 
less and the responsibility of onlookers noth- 
ing at all. In the country a fire is grave. 
People do not Jaugh when they run to it; but 
they roll up their sleeves and the set of their 
lips is determined. The not unimpressive 
result is the rising of an entire population to 
oneend. There were no feuds nor jealousies 
in Lincoln for this night. All foes stood hand 
to hand. 

The shed in which the fire had started was 
well vo the rear of the house. That fact af- 
forded time. The two great efforts which 
must be put forth were to get the furniture 
out and to hold the flames back. There was 
no thought of extinguishing the fire, for the 
means were not at hand. But all, save the 
mere shell of the house, could be and should 
be saved. The men set to work resolutely 
with buckets and pails, impotent instruments, 
in their way, as the dinner-bell, yet likewise 
effective. 

David, restless in his bed at a distance from 
the village, wakeful and staring into the dark, 
caught the first gleam of the warning light 
through the window. Heliked to think after- 
wards that the night had kept him awake on 
purpose. As he came to the different farm- 
houses on his way to the village, running with 
head down, he stopped and shouted the alarm 
till some one answered him. Almost as soon 
as the force of the village had rallied, he too 
was on the scene of disaster, eager, impetuaqus 
for action. The boy in him, trained by a long 
course of city fires, exulted in spite of his re- 
alization that this fire was a graver affair than 
any other he had ever witnessed. 

He stood still and held himself in check a 
moment, looking keenly around to see where 
lay the greatest need of help. Pausing thus 
abruptly in his headlong advance, on the edge 
of the circle of lurid light and commotion, 
his head thrown back, his nostrils distended, 
his eyes glancing to and fro, he looked to a 
woman, seeing him at once in spite of the 
glare of the fire, like a beautiful, swift animal 
snuffing the wind of battle. But, fortunately, 
no war-horse was David; a man, with a man’s 
wisdom. 

The first thing he apprehended was that the 
force at work with the furniture was inade- 
quate; the second thing—fact apparently dis- 
connected, yet natural of observation by him— 
that a number of the knights and ladies, in an 
excited little group, were dancing, first on one 
leg, then on the other, and shouting shrilly. 
In the strange, leaping, falling light they 
looked like small Bacchantes. 

At once the glorious opportunity presented 
itself to David, the occasion for which, through 
all these weeks, he had waited. His day with 
the Round Table was, indeed, over, but here, 
at the very end, when he thought he had finally 
left them, came his chance, their chance, to 
prove the Order usefu). He took but one 
stride to them. They hailed him with accla- 
mation, and fell, as by force of habit, into 
quieter attitudes round him. 

** Boys,” he said, and his voice was com- 
posed enough, “‘ we must show ourselves good 
knights now. There’s lots of work to be 
done. Come with me, and keep very quiet, 
and do just what I say. No,’’ as the ladies, 
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characteristically, started also to advance, 
“only the boys this time. No, girls, I say 
not.’’ 

But the Lady of the Lake waited till his 
back was turned, then resolutely she marched 
after. 

The sight of the orderly little band, bearing 
down upon the doomed house, in matter. of- 
fact procession, with David at its head, wak- 
ened immediate feminine comment. Moth- 
ers screamed and ran forward protesting. 
‘** Johnny, come back at once!’’ But David, 
fired with a sudden righteous exasperation at 
this last straw of interference, turned and 
faced them. By all that was holy, they should 
not thwart this purpose! 

‘Stand back!’’ he said to the mothers. 
**Do you want your sons to be cowards, not 
men? Stand back, I say! Forward, boys. 
Follow me.” 

Just before he turned into the house, a pair 
of young dark eyes flashed at him from the 
edge of the throng, smiling encouragement. 
He took off his coat and gave it to Ruth to 
hold. 

The flames were gaining headway now. 
The walls of the shed were leaning. The 
roof had gone in with a muffled crash, and 
the fire, subdued for a moment, had shot up 
fiercer than ever. The light and the heat 
would have been intolerable to the close- 
gathered spectators if it had not been for 
their numbing excitement. All the houses 
of the village, and the bare trees, and the 
little white church, danced in a strange, fan- 
tastic ebb and fluw of radiance. They seemed 
alive, possessed with demons. The church 
advanced its tower to see, then drew back in 
shadow again. The hovering darkness of the 
surrounding night suffered the same alterna- 
tion, one moment driven back in ragged, fly- 
ing squadrons by the pursuing flames, the 
next returning, closing in, striving to reclaim 
its rule. The sky looked very black as it 
hurried down behind a falling flame. Mil- 
lions of sparks burned through it like hosts 
of angry stars. 

(To be continued.) 
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F. B. Meyer’s comment on the Welsh re- 
vival’s lesson for the church at large is, that 
its inwardness is an instinctive protest against 
the present system of ‘‘confining the whole 
of the public services to one voice and re- 
straining every free manifestation of the Spirit 
to rigid and stereotyped forms.” He thinks 
set pieces by choirs will be less in evidence 
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in Welsh chapels. In short, he points the 
churches back to the testimony meetings of 
an earlier time. 
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GROUP of women were compliment- 
A ing the jacket worn by one, and in 
the conversation it came to light that the 
wearer had made the gar- 
ment herself. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
said quietly, ‘‘I wished to put all my 
money into the material.’”’ This was a 
phrasing of a common situation much 
pleasanter than the usual, ‘‘I couldn’t 
afford a dressmaker.’ To lay the em- 
phasis on what one has, rather than what 
one lacks, is a happy accomplishment. 
The average family has food and shelter 
and clothes and also a choice of luxuries; 
the question is, a bicycle or a trip away, 
a concert or a new book, a car ride or a 
soda; but it is easy for the memory to 
slip over the bicycle, the concert or the 
ride one has chosen, to pause on the trip, 
the book or the soda which had to be for- 
gone. Pleasures enjoyed become unob- 
trusive memories, while pleasures denied 
live as present longings. Many of us in- 
tone a dirge of, ‘‘If I were only rich,”’ 
with oft-recurrent chant, ‘‘can’t afford, 
can’t afford,’’ who could well sing a merry 
song of sixpences and the pleasures they 
have bought. 


The Emphasis 


HE LITTLE girl had been repeatedly 

warned that if she pulled at her beads 
the string would surely break; so when 
the catastrophe occurred in 
a crowded thoroughfare, she 
looked up at her mother with quick, in- 
drawn breath, mentally poised between 
sobs and laughter. During an instant of 
strained silence the two regarded each 
other, then said the mother, ‘‘What a 
joke!” and the little echo in quick re 
sponse giggled, ‘‘ What a yoke!”’ A child 
takes his cue promptly from the grown-up 
with whom he is associated; the little 
girl holds up. her tiny ruffle of a skirt at 
the muddy crossing, spanks or argues 
gravely with her doll according to the 
favor in which corporal punishment is 
held at her home, and unconsciously re- 
flects every passing mood of her care- 
taker. The frown of a grown-up breeds 
sulks, and sharp words raise up howls, 
but a smile is mother to a brood of joy- 
ous giggles and gurgles. The school- 
teacher recognized this who remarked 
quaintly, ‘‘I don’t go out evenings dur- 
ing term-time, for I find that if I am up 
late, my pupils are sure to be cross the 
next morning.’’ Because a child is so 
quick to imitate, the surest way to raise 
him brave and kind is to set always be- 
fore him a copy of uncomplaining cour- 
age and patient love, and the simplest, 
quickest way to make him happy is to 
pretend—if pretense be necessary—to be 
happy one’s self. A little girl in a party 
of merry grown people flung her arms 
about her guardian, exclaiming raptur- 
ously, ‘‘O, auntie, isn’t it lovely every one 
is so happy today!”’ 


Little Echoes 





The one point you may be assured of 
is, that your happiness does not at all 


depend on the size of your house (or if 
it does, rather on its smallness than 
largeness); but depends entirely upon 
your having peaceful and safe possession 
of it—on your habits of keeping it clean 
and in order—on the materials of it be- 
ing trustworthy, if they are no more 
than stone and turf—and on your con- 
tentment with it, so that gradually you 
mend it to your mind, day by day, and 
leave it to your children a better house 
than it was.— Ruskin. 





The Child at Watch . 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


“IT like to watch you. Do you wish 
you were a little boy watching me?’”’ 

So spoke the little fellow of four at my 
side, as I mended a broken article. Didn’t 
I wish it, though—or wouldn’t I, if I had 
not him! A study in philosophy is in 
that child remark.  Self-consciousness 
is there, intense attention, intense con- 
sciousness of the act in which he is en- 
gaged and of the pleasure that it gives 
him, and then the formation of a thought 
of a possible exchange of relations be- 
tween himself and me. But all that we 
will leave to the philosopher. For us, 
the watching itself! 

Who does not remember how as a child 
he loved to stand and watch—the cook in 
the kitchen, the man at work in the gar- 
den, the carts going by on the street. 
Just to drink in, through any simple 
sight, with open eyes and mind the whole 
wonder and witchery of the universe, and 
revel, as it were, in receptivity. ‘For to 
admire and for to see, for to be’old this 
world so wide.”’” Whatajoy! I, for one, 
have gotten, as a boy, enough pure de- 
light in watching a mowing machine lay 
a piece of grass, or a herd of cows being 
milked, to sweeten a lifetime. 

O the joy of childlike watching, Simple- 
Simon-wondering watching—not watch- 
ing for mistakes, not watching for a 
chance, but simply watching for watch- 
ing’s sake! How beautiful and holy is 
this child-watching compared with the 
watching of the worldly, which is sharp, 
cynical, superior, suspicious, concerned 
with defects rather than with processes, 
critical rather than admiring. 

But very soon the child is no longer 
content with simply watching. He must 
take a hand, he must play a part. And 
the watching gives place to doing. The 
feverish desire for activity begins, in- 
creases, rises to a mad whirl and then— 
wanes, and the child returns again. Once 
more, when he has found how little, after 
all, he can do, the watching habit steals 
back upon him. Activity does not ceAse, 
but it is accompanied more and more by 
observation. The watching now is wider, 
more intelligent. The ‘‘ years that bring 
the philosophic mind” give the watcher 
insight and sympathy. To better purpose 
he watches now, if with less of intensity 


and absorption. The watcher has become 
the observer. 

Yet something of the old wonder and 
delight, too, return. If upon many of 
the ongoings of life, which as a child he 
viewed with innocent wonder, the man 
ean no longer look without shame and 
pain, the really simple things, the mira- 
cles of nature, the productions of true art, 
the moving wheels of honest industry— 
all the really wonderful ‘things of this 
wonderful world—he can look at with 
the same admiration and wonder with 
which he gazed as a child. To see what 
God is doing and what men are doing, 
when they do well, never ceases to sur- 
prise and interest. Itis part of our high 
and holy privilege as intelligent spirits 
to be onlookers, from childhood onwards. 
And if we watch to good purpose we 
shall see much to make us glad and wise. 
‘*Whoso is wise and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the 
lovingkindness of the Lord.’’ 

Study the child at watch! He is the 
true monarch of all he surveys. He is 
God’s onlooker, God’s heir. All things 
are his. The fascination of existence, 
the marvel of the universe are upon him, 
God is showing him His picture-book, 
He is His guest. Happy for him if he 
never loses his child wonderment and 
joy, but dares ‘‘trust God, see all, nor be 
afraid.” 








April 2 is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Hans Christian Andersen, the children’s 
friend, who was born in Odense, Denmark, in 1805. 
He was a novelist, poet, writer of travels, but will 
always be best remembered as a story-teller. His 
fairy stories and folk tales have delighted two gen- 
erations. 


To Hans Christian Andersen 


FROM BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
(Translated by Emilie Poulsson) 


Wings you gave to my imagination 
Me upbearing to the strange and great; 
Gave my heart the poet’s revelation, 
Glorifying things of low estate. 


When my child-soul hungered, all unknowing, 
With great truths its need you satisfied. 
Now—a world-worn man—to you is owing 


That the child in me has never died. 








Ea 
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The Trailing Arbutus 


Divinely fair, thy waxen cup 

From sodden forest leaves look up, 

Pure as an infant’s dimpled face, 

And with an infant’s fragile grace. 

Thy goblets fit for fairy wine, 

With rosy sunlight seem to shine, 

And to my waiting heart they bring 

A prophecy of coming Spring. 

From dripping mold and perished leaves 

Mysterious life thy beauty weaves, 

And sets thee on the woodland slope 

To give the winter-weary hope. 

What is thy wondrous alchemy 

Transmuting clay to roseate dye? 

Which finds in every wind that blows 

A perfume sweeter than the rose? 

{ would that I could learn such skill 

To mold existence to my will; 

To take some tint of heavenly sky 

From common life where dead hopes lie; 

And gain from sorrow’s frosty wings 

The fragrance of diviner things. 

How can I live a life like thine, 

Fill up my soul with life’s best wine, 

Walk stainless through the foulest way, 

And keep Hope’s light, though dark the day? 

{ know not. But thy tender grace 

in memory shall keep its place, 

And over wintry thoughts shall bring 

A brightness like the glow of Spring. 
—Eben Jenks Loomis. 





The Home Manners of Mothers 


Some time ago I was visiting at the 
house of afriend. She was sitting at the 
sewing machine, sewing and conversing 
with me at the same time. She had occa- 
sion to send her little five-year-old daugh- 
ter upstairs on an errand. 

‘*Maggie,”’ said she, in a peremptory 
tone, ‘‘go upstairs and get me my tape- 
measure.” 

The child, who was playing quietly in 
a corner, at once laid down dolly and 
started. As she reached the door, she 
glanced around at her mother and said 
with childish curiosity : 

‘What are you making, mamma?” 

‘‘T am making white skirts for you,” 
answered her mother sharply, ‘‘and that’s 
all the thanks I get.’? The child’s face 
reddened as if she had been struck bya 
blow. She caught her breath, pressed 
her little hands together and then, with 
a great effort she said clearly and sweetly : 

‘“‘Thank you, mamma.”’ 

‘*Much good your thanks do,”’ returned 
the mother. ‘‘Get me my tape-measure.”’ 

The child silently left the room and 
presently came back with the desired 
article. She did not return to her play, 
but instead sat down in her little chair, 
and gazed quietly and bitterly at her 
mother, who resumed her chat with me. 
I did not envy that mother that gaze, as 
she sat there apparently quite uncon- 
scious that she had done anything 
wrong. 

‘“‘T wish we could have company all the 
time,” said a young lad to me, not very 
long since, ‘‘for when we have company 
mamma is always so pleasant, and when 
we are alone nothing goes smooth, she 
frets so.” 

“Do you think it is right?” said a girl 
of fifteen to me once, in indignant pro- 
test. ‘‘Mamma opens my letters that 
come when I am away from home, and 
reads them just as if they were her own.”’ 

These examples which I have given I 
have selected from many which have 
come under my own observation, as 


samples of the rudeness of which refined 
and cultivated parents are capable toward 
their children. Allof these mothers were 
women of education and refinement, and 
also of excellent social position. Either 
of them would have blushed at the 
thought of committing the slightest so- 
cial solecism; and yet they were guilty 
to my certain knowledge of habitual 
rudeness toward their own children; and 
to this, one of them added the dishonor- 
able practice of breaking the seals of 
letters which did not belong to her and 
reading their contents. These mothers 
are reaping what they have sown. Said 
one of them to me with tears in her eyes: 

‘*My children do not love home, and I 
don’t think one of them would care if 
they never saw my face again.’’— Eleanor 
A. Hunter, in Children and the Home 
(American Tract Society). 





The Wickedness of Growing 
Old 


Let us look steadily at that weary face, 
and then thank God that he has sent us 
notice! ‘‘That age,’’ let us say to our- 
selves, ‘‘is skin deep. Horrid, too, of 
course. And we must give some atten- 
tion to it, and lessen it in any honest way 
we can, because nobody wants to be 
esthetically unpleasant to anybody else. 
But real age—that we must be on the 
watch for! These tired eyes, this dull 
complexion are in themselves of slight 
importance; as warnings they are of 
enormous importance.”” And quickly 
we will begin to throw up defenses 
against our subtle foe. Self-examina- 
tion, the search for symptoms, is the first 
step. 

Are we dull to other people’s anxieties 
and concerns? Do they bore us? Are 
we shut up within our own plans and 
pains, our own pleasures? Hah! Selfish- 
ness! The beginning of the end; the first 
gray hair, so to speak. Are we com- 
placently satisfied with things as they 
are? Do we resent innovations—auto- 
mobiles or servant-girls’ unions or any 
other new, esthetically objectionable or 
materially disturbing thing? Are we 
contemptuously impatient at change? 
Stagnation! 

Do we feel we are certainly and entirely 
right in our theories of life and conduct, 
or even of art or science or amusement? 
Are we sure that we are the people, and 
wisdom and religion will die with us? 
That orthodoxy is our doxy, and hetero- 
doxy is everybody else’s doxy? Jntoler- 
ance! Blindness, deafness, senility of 
the soul! Here, then, are the three 
deadly symptoms of old age: 


Selfishness—Stagnation—Intolerance. 


But, happily, we have three defenses, 
which are invulnerable; if we use them 
we shall die young if we live to be a 
hundred. They are: 
Sympathy—Progress—Tolerance. 


—Margaret Deland, in Harper’s Bazar. 





We are in such haste to be doing, to 
be writing, to be gathering gear, to make 
our yoice audible a moment in the de- 
risive silence of eternity, that we forget 
one thing of which these are but parts— 
namely, to live.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE WORK OF CHRIST 


Of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was 
made unto us wisdom from God, and right- 
eousness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion. 





The man with a duty says, ‘‘ Jesus is 
the Lord,’ and he is brave. The man 
with a temptation says, ‘“‘Jesus is the 
Lord,” and he is firm. The man with a 
suffering says, ‘‘ Jesus is the Lord,” and 
he is patient.—Phillips Brooks. 





The holiness of Christ did not awe men 
away from him, nor repel them. It in- 
spired them with hope. It was not that 
vulgar unapproachable sanctity which 
makes men awkward in its presence, 
and stands aloof. Its peculiar charac- 
teristic was that it made men enamored 
of goodness. It “drew all men unto 
him.” This is the difference between 
greatness that is first rate and greatness 
which is second rate—between heavenly 
and earthly goodness. The second rate 
and the earthly draws admiration on it- 
self. You say, ‘‘How great an act—how 
good a man!” The first rate and the 
heavenly imparts itself—inspires a spirit. 
—Frederick W. Robertson. 





The day is long, and the day is hard, 

We are tired of the march and of keeping 
guard; 

Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through and of work to be 
done; 

Tired of ourselves and of being alone, 

Yet all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Lord’s own company, 

We fight, but ’tis He who nerves our arm; 

He turns the arrows that else might harm, 

And out of the storm He brings a calm; 

And the work that we count so hard to do, 

He makes it easy, for He works too; 

And the days that seem long to live are His, 

A bit of His bright eternities; 

And close to our need His helping is. 

—Susan Coolidge. 





He that thinks he hath no need of 
Christ hath too high thoughts of him- 
self; he that thinks Christ cannot help 
him hath too low thoughts of Christ.— 
John Mason. 


The value of a truly great man, as I 
saw it put lately, consists in his increas- 
ing the value of all mankind. Itis here 
truly, that the highest significance of 
great men lies: to have enhanced, that 
is, to have progressively given effect to. 
human value, to the value of that race of 
men which has risen up out of the dull 
ground of nature. But Jesus Christ was 
the first to bring the value of every hu- 
man soul to light, and what he did no 
one can any more undo. We may take 
up what relation to him we will; in the 
history of the past no one can refuse to 
recognize that it was he who raised hu- 
manity to this level.—Adolf Harnack. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Lord our Lord, 
I adore Thee, I praise Thee, I give 
Thee thanks, I love Thee, because, of 
Thy free mercy, Thou art our God 
accepting us, our Lord protecting us, 
our Master teaching us, our Captain 
fighting for us, our Shepherd gently 
leading and carrying us. So be it 





unto every one of us, O Lord, so be 
it of Thine infinite goodness. Amen. 
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The Vegetable Man 


BY LILY MANKER ALLEN 


The vegetable man was going home to 
China. 

Harold felt very sorrowful over it as he 
sat on the curbing and munched the ripe 
bellflower Ching Foo had just given him. 

Harold was eight years old, but all his 
life and even as far back as Jessie could 
remember—Jessie was twelve—Ching had 
come along the street three times a week 
with his wagon loaded with vegetables, 
which are to be had fresh all the year 
round in Southern California. 

He had called at Harold’s home a great 
many other times besides, for he was a 
member of the mission where Harold’s 
mother taught one evening a week, and 
he was always a welcome guest in her 
house. 

He had held Harold in his arms while 
Harold was still in long dresses, and he 
had clapped his hands and blinked his 
eyes and repeated, ‘“‘Hello, baby,’ just 
for the pleasure of coaxing a smile from 
the dimpled little mouth. When Harold 
was old enough to toddle, Ching had 
taught the tiny fingers to close trustfully 
around his own big soiled ones as the 
little fellow trotted along beside Ching’s 
blue overalls out to the wagon, to return 
in happy possession of a banana or an 
orange or a bunch of grapes. 

As Jessie and Harold grew older, Ching 
told them stories of his distant home and 
of Ching Ying Gin, the little daughter 
about Jessie’s age whom he had not seen 
since she was a tiny baby. 

He had ‘‘ played Santa Claus,”’ as Harold 
said, every Christmastime, bringing, tied 
in a great handkerchief, a mysterious bun- 
dle which sometimes turned out to be a 
bunch of richly embroidered silk handker- 
chiefs, sometimes a pair of handsome 
vases or a carved sandal-wood fan, some- 
times the daintiest of cups and saucers, 
one for each member of the family; but 
usually containing also a package of tea 
for the older ones and a box of candy 
for Jessie and Harold. At Chinese New 
Years, about the first of February, he 
brought the children queer, dried-up-look- 
ing Chinese confections and smoky-smell- 
ing ‘‘li-chee’’ nuts. 

Once he had taught them some Chinese 
songs, and it was his great delight to hear 
them sing whenever he called. 

And now Ching was going back to 
China to stay all the rest of his life. 
Harold tried to realize what it would be 
never to see him again but to wonder 
and wonder as the years went by, what 
Ching was doing. How strange it would 
be to buy vegetables of any other China- 
man! 

Presently Jessie came and sat down 
beside him. 

‘‘ What’s the matter? ”’ she asked. 

“OQ, nothing, only—Ching. Can’t we 
do something for him? ”’ 

“I’ve been thinking about him, too, 


and I’ve thought of the loveliest thing. 
Let’s ask Mother if we can’t buy a nice 
American dolly for Ching Ying Gin and 
dress it all up to give her an idea of the 
way little American girls look.” 

Strange to say, Mother had been think- 
ing of that very thing; so the dolly was 
bought—a yellow-haired one, for the lady 
at the doll counter in the big city store 
said a missionary had once told her that 
only yellow-haired ones should be sent to 
China because they are such a novelty to 
the black-haired Chinese. 

Then what a time they had dressing it! 
Grandmother helped, and Miss Margaret, 
who was spending the summer with Har- 
old’s mother; the young lady next door 
sent a little white felt hat, which Jessie 
trimmed with bands and loops of blue 
baby ribbon; Miss Perley, who was an- 
other friend of Ching’s. made a warm 
cape lined with bright blue silk; and a 
little girl from another neighborhood sent 
a scarlet crocheted jacket and cap that 
she said her dolly had outgrown! Jessie 
made a wee lace-trimmed handkerchief, 
with the initials, ‘‘J. C.,”? in one corner 
—for they all agreed that the dolly should 
be named Jessie Ching—and Harold strung 
a long necklace of beads; so when Miss 
Jessie Ching was laid in her box for the 
last time she was daintily dressed from 
top to toe. 

Ching was delighted when he came for 
her, the evening before he went away. 
The children showed him the card they 
had pinned to the doll’s dress, with their 
names on one side, and on the other the 
words, ‘‘ For little Ching Ying Gin, whom, 
having not seen, we love.”’ 

Ching promised to explain to her the 
words, and to tell her of Jesus, whom, 
having not seen, he had learned to love; 
and as he went out into the gathering 
dusk the children gazed after him with 
wistful faces and with hearts saddened 
by the thought of parting. 


Ching Ying Gin was sitting with her 
embroidery under the loquat tree. It 
was late fall, but in South China the 
loquats were just blooming, and the bees 
hovered over the white blossoms in 
drowsy summer fashion. 

Ying Gin was sorrowful today because 
her mother had shed so many tears. It 
was so long since Uncle Hoy had had a 
letter from her father. Ying Gin herself 
never had any letters from her father, 
and never expected any. Neither did her 
mother, for how could a woman read or 
answer 4 letter? 

To them it was a misty life in another 
world, this sojourn of Ching’s in a far 
country—a world of whose existence the 
only proofs were the occasional messages 
that came through some male relative 
and the abundance of cash that in some 
mysterious way came to Ching Hoy from 
his brother in America. But now the 
money was nearly gone, and Uncle Hoy 
himself was beginning to talk of going to 


America to get more cash than he could 
earn from his little rice field. 

Ying Gin had just started to embroider 
a large purse to send to her father if 
Uncle Hoy should go; for the one her 
mother had given him twelve years ago 
when he went away must be nearly worn 
out by this time—and besides, Ying Gin 
would like him to know how well she 
could work. 

As she wove the many-colored threads 
into the gay pattern, she wondered how 
it would seem to see her father; whether 
he would look like Uncle Hoy; whether 
she should be very much afraid of him; 
and whether, as she had once heard Ching 
Hoy say, his being a Christian would 
make him like the foreign devils. 

Down the narrow lane she saw a stran- 
ger approaching. She drew back timidly, 
hoping to escape his notice, when to her 
great astonishment, he called her name; 
she shrank back still farther behind the 
tree, trembling, and dreading she knew 
not what. 

“Ching Ying Gin,” he called again, in 
a voice full of emotion, for Ching had 
learned in America that even little girls 
may be very precious. And then all at 
once Ying Gin knew that it was her fa- 
ther. She would have known it even if 
Uncle Hoy had not that moment come 
running from the rice field to greet the 
stranger, and her mother to the doorway. 

When Ching’s heavy trunk had arrived 
on the donkey cart, it was an interested 
group that watched its unpacking. 

There were large lesson picture rolls, 
which the superintendent of the mission 
had given Ching to carry home. There 
were books with queer pictures and with 
reading that did not look at all like the 
Chinese characters that Ying Gin had 
been familiar with all her life, but had 
never learned to read. There were won- 
derful presents that Ching had picked up 
in San,Francisco. And there was a long 
white box for Ching Ying Gin. 

Her father’s eyes were bent lovingly 
upon her as she undid the string and 
lifted the cover. She raised the sleeping 
doll from its box, and the blue eyes flew 
wide open. With a cry of fear Ying Gin 
dropped the strange thing, but her father 
only laughed and caught it up; this al- 
layed her fears, and Jessie Ching was im- 
mediately adopted by her little Chinese 
mother. 

That night, as she lay down to sleep, 
Ying Gin thought of the little friends in 
far-away America who, having not seen 
her, loved her; of the father who had al- 
ready shown her how different he was 
from other fathers whom she knew; of 
the promise he had given her that now 
she should learn to read for herself some 
of the wonderful things he had found; of 
the message he had given her about an- 
other Friend, whom having not seen she 
might still learn to love; and, as she gen- 
tly glided into the land of dreams, her 
heart was full of a new joy. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Mrs. Ward’s Latest Novel 


‘‘Great’’ and ‘‘breathless’’ are the ad- 
jectives used by the publishers in com- 
mending The Marriage of William Ashe 
to the public. Breathlessly interesting 
it is to the last line, and it looms large in 
the midst of the mediocrity and aimless- 
ness of much of the present day fiction. 


bation | 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
From a new portrait by Albert Sterner 


In our judgment it is the best story Mrs. 
Ward has written. It betrays a firmer 
grasp,.a more skillful proportioning of 
material and the beat of a moral purpose 
is felt throughout. 

This success is all the more notable be- 
cause Mrs. Ward starts where novelists 
usually end—with the marriage of her 
hero and heroine. The rest is the work- 
ing out of their relation through some 
sunshine but through prevailing gloom 
and storm to a pathetic yet essentially 
happy consummation. Painful, intense, 
tragic is the tale, yet, although it fre- 
quently ruffles and even irritates the 
reader, he never lays it down in disgust 
or recoil. 

Ashe is a high-born, cultured, opti- 
mistic, capable Englishman who rises by 
sheer merit almost to the premiership. 
Lady Kitty, twelve years his junior, 
whom he weds on short acquaintance, 
besides an inheritance of blended good 
and bad moral qualities, has an ungov- 
ernable temper of her own, a passion for 
the daring and unconventional, a love of 
display and yet, withal, great capacity 
for affection and more than her share of 
magnetic grace and charm. 

Cliff, ‘free lance, free lover, brilliant, 
rugged, vicious, a famous correspondent, 
poet and explorer—modeled, some of the 
critics say, upon Lord Byron—is the vil- 
lain of the story. He exercises from the 
start his peculiar fascination upon Kitty 
and finally detaches her from her husband, 
who is represented as over confident at 
first of the power of his own influence 
and of a proper environment to make 
her not merely an ornament to high Eng- 
lish society, but a happy wife and:a well- 
poised woman. The final reconciliation 
takes place in a post house on the Simplon 
Pass, where William and Kitty meet un- 


expectedly on the eve of her death, due, 
in part, to the hardships suffered during 
her life with Cliff. 

Into the development of this plot Mrs. 
Ward has put her rare gifts as a story- 
teller. Her mind is prolific in dramatic 
situations. She knows how to whet curi- 
osity and hold it in suspense. Her am- 
ple knowledge of English life throws 
about her situations and characters an 
atmosphere of reality. Her descriptions 
of English and Italian scenery add color 
to the book, and still more attractive is 
the keen analysis of the thought and 
feeling of her principal characters. Mrs. 
Ward has the psychologist’s delight in 
subtile processes of mind and heart. 

Of the subsidiary characters, that of 
the Dean easily ranks first. We are 
grateful to Mrs. Ward for the creation 
of this charming, thoroughly Christian 
ecclesiastic. Sometimes she has been in- 
clined to put to the front in her stories 
unattractive members of the clerical pro- 
fession, but in this character she has por- 
trayed the type of man often found in the 
English Church, who while in the best 
sense a learned and scholarly man of the 
world, is still a great ‘‘human’”’ touched 
with sympathy for the sorrowful and sin- 
ning and aware of the reach and meaning 
of the gospel which he proclaims. One 
of the finest passages in modern English 
literature is that in which the Dean pleads 
with Ashe and his mother for the exten- 
sion of forgiveness to the unfaithful wife. 


(The Marriage of William Ashe, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. pp.563. Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 


A Life of , 
Shakespeare 


Professor Rolfe 
introduces his life 
of Shakespeare by 
a strange story of 
the disappearance 
of an earlier man- 
uscript, appar- 
ently stolen from 
his library. We 
note the fact in 
order to call at- 
tention to the in- 
dustry and well- 
furnished scholar- 
ship which in only 
three years have 
replaced so large, 
so learned and so 
difficult a work. 

The great poet’s 
life is like one of 
Rembrandt’s pic- 
tures, full of dim 
corners and mys- 
terious shadows. 
But as Professor 
Rolfe recounts it 
we feel that we 
are shown all that 
can be seen and 
that our teacher 
has so put himself 
into the condi- 
tions of the pic- 
ture that much of 
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the mystery ceases to be perplexing. He 
rejects Mr. Lee’s theory that the sonnets 
were written merely as rhetorical exer- 
cises and so leaves himself free to gather 
what material he can from these as well 
as from the plays. And this hedoes with 
fine discrimination and good sense, a 
wise reserve and yet a proper boldness 
of imagination, which prove rewarding. 

With the ‘Baconian” folly he has 
little patience, feeling with most sensible 
men that the miracle of Shakespeare’s 
power is in no wise lessened by postu- 
lating a second miracle in the addition of 
a‘second and contradictory personality 
to a busy man like Bacon. A large part 
of every such life of Shakespeare must 
consist in the criticism and elucidation 
of the plays and poems. And here Mr. 
Rolfe’s long studies and experiences as 
a commentator stand him in good stead. 

In short for the modern reader of 
Shakespeare, which should be as much 
as to say for the reader of English, this 
is and is likely to remain the most desir- 
able, complete life-study of the poet 
within reach. 


(A Life of William Shakespeare, by William J. Rolfe, 
Litt. D. pp. 551. Dana Estes & Co. $5.00.) 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 
Another Hardy Garden Book, by Helena 
Rutherford Ely. pp. 243. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Readers of A Woman’s Hardy Garden will be 
interested in this continuation of gardening 
enthusiasm, wisdom and experience. Chap- 
ters are devoted to the vegetable garden, 
fruits, the planting and care of trees, peren- 
nial and other flowers, lilies and iris, and 
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autumnal and spring care of the garden. The 
large scale of the author’s experience may be 
discouraging to those who can command little 
time, money orjiground!|but even they will 
find much practical suggestion as well as 
charm of description in these pages. Most of 
the counsel is sound but a word of caution 
must be spoken about the lists of fruits ad- 
vised for planting, which include some which 
do not succeed in all localities or on all kinds 
of soil. And sonie, like the Isabella grape, 
and the Flemish Beauty pear, will only bring 
disappointment in most American gardens. 
The dated photographs of garden vistas and 
flowers are a charming feature. 

Moths and Buttertiies, bf Mary C. Dickerson. 

pp. 344. Ginn & Co. $1. 
The author is an enthusiastic student, a wise 
teacher and an expert photographer—a happy 
combination for the maker of a book of nat- 
ural history study. She describes in a de- 
lightful way the life of a number of the more 
readily recognized varieties of butterflies and 
moths, suggesting from time to time subjects 
for original observation; so making the work 
an incentive and an invitation rather than a 
text-book of dry facts. A good book to keep 
for reference in a country house. 

Little Brother to the Bear and Other Ani- 


mal Studies, by William J. Long. pp. 178. 
Ginn & Co, bo cents. 


The fifth volume in the Wood Folk series. 
These well-known stories in their easy narra- 
tive style and sympathetic enjoyment of out- 
door life make good reading for old and 
young. 
How to Know the Starry Heavens, by Ed- 
ward Irving. pp. 313. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.00 
net. 
The first of a projected series of illustrated 


popular handbooks of the concrete sciences. 
Judging by this one, Mr. Irving has overesti- 
mated his capacity for orderly arrangement, 
clear statement and well-balanced judgment 
of the relative value of facts. The illustra- 
tions are admirable. 


RELIGION 


Christ the Life and Light, selected from the 
oe of Rt. Rey. Phillips Brooks, D. D. pp. 
3s . P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 


Lenten etn selected in part from unpub- 
lished manuscripts and in part from published 
sermons. We must all be grateful for this 
further glimpse into the treasury of a great 
Christian’s mind and heart. The task of se- 
lection and arrangement has been done with 
loving care and a fine sense of devotional 
qualities. 

A Harmony of the Gospels, by William Arnold 


Stevens and Ernest DeWitt Burton. pp. 283. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 


In nearly twelve years this book has estab- 
lished itself in the confidence of students of 
the Bible as one of the best and most useful 
volumes of. its class. This edition varies 
chiefly in the transfer of material from one 
section to another, a few changes of title, re- 
arrangement of paragraphs and an extension 
of the repeated sayings of Christ. Marginal 
readings show the distinctive renderings of 
the American Revised Version. 

Religion and the Higher Life, by William R. 

br pp. 184. University of Chicago Press. 
Addresses to university students in which 
President Harper deals with important ques- 
tions of the religious life in an earnest spirit 
and with much sense of responsibility, both 
for himself and for his hearers. He states in 
his preface that he finds the task of addressing 
students on religious themes increasingly 
difficult, nor is the reason far to seek, if the 
frequently cold intellectuality of these essays 
is the prevailing temper of his mind. 

The Precious and Sacred Writings of Martin 


Luther, edited by John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. 
V ol IV. pp. 390. Lutherans in All Lands Co 


2 2 5. 
This volume of the new American edition of 
Luther’s works contains twenty-four sermons, 
following the course of the ecclesiastical year. 
Setemetie Faith, by Howard Agnew roenee, 
PI . D. pp. 289. Winona Pub.Co. $1.5 
ne 
The real aim of this work is to reaffirm the 
objective side of doctrine, and to show that 
our final appeal must be to traditional theology 
rather than to an inner development. The 


author points out the limitations of the evolu- 
tionary theory, and when restating the doc- 
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trine of the atonement makes the judicial as- 
pect of the divine character more fundamental 
than fatherhood. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Work of the Holy Spirit 

This great subject as revealed in the Acts 
of the Apostles was discussed Monday morn- 
ing in the Ministers’ Meeting in two remarka- 
ble addresses by Dr. Bushnell of La Grange 
and Professor Crane of the seminary. 


The Club 

It was Ladies’ Night, and by special invita- 
tion the club met at the Art Institute. As 
more than 150 persons appeared who had not 
signified their intention to be present, the 
managers of the institute found it somewhat 
difficult to feed them all, although the arrange- 
ments for doing so were admirable. The 
treasures in this institute are worth more than 
a million dollars, and weeks might be profit- 
ably employed in study of them. Fullerton 
Hall has rarely been filled with a more intel- 
ligent audience to listen to statements from 
friends and members of the institute as to its 
work for the 2,500 students who gather here 
every year, and its service to the public. On 
this last topic Mr. J. S. Dickerson of the 
Standard spoke, and of the faculty Mr. Lorado 
Taft spoke of sculpture, Mr. Charles Francis 
Brown of modern paintings, Mr. Ralph Clark- 
son of old masters, and Mr. Oliver Dennett 
Grover of Western artists. President George 
was in the chair. The attendance was the 
largest thus far this year, and among guests, 
all the older members of the club were glad to 
see and welcome Mr. J. H. Tewksbury, for- 
merly of Chicago, now of Boston. 


Enforcement of the Law 

Some weeks ago the First Church sent outa 
request to the city Congregational churches to 
appoint delegates to visit the mayor and ask 
him to enforce the law closing saloons on Sun- 
day. For one reason or another Mr. Harrison 
has not found it convenient to see this com- 
mittee, and now that his term of office expires 
so soon, he asks it to direct its attention to 
the candidates for his place. Acting upon his 
suggestion, the committee has visited Messrs. 
Harlan and Dunne, the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic candidates, both of whom declare that 
they will not, if elected, attempt to enforce 
the law, and say that the people do not want 
it enforced, which is probably true. The can- 
didate of the Socialists, Mr. Collins, is non- 
committal, saying that he will do whatever his 
party wishes. Mr. Stewart, the Prohibition- 
ist, says he will enforce this law and any 
other law on the statute-book. In closing the 
report, which is full and explicit and which 
disclaims partisanship, the committee declares 
its inability to vote for either the Republican, 
the Democratic or the Socialistic candidate. 
The report will seriously damage the cause of 
Mr. Harlan, although he may be elected in 
spite of it. 


Chicago, March 25. FRANKLIN. 


A Handbook for Holy Week 

A harmony of the gospel accounts of the 
last week of our Lord’s earthly life was pre- 
pared a year ago by the pastors in Oak Park, 
Ill., for Lenten use in family and private de- 
votions. Four thousand of them were taken 
in Oak Park, and about 1,000 were sent out- 
side in response to orders too numerous to 
fill. A revised edition of 72 pages can now be 
furnished in lots of 50 or more at $4.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. Single copies retail at five 
cents. The object is to get the entire church 
and community, if possible, to reading the 
story of His Last Week at the same time. Ad- 
dress either of these Oak Park pastors: A. H. 
Armstrong, W. E. Barton, W. W. Hart, Syd- 
ney Strong. B. 
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April 2, Sunday. Wéitness.Bearing.—1 Peter 

2: 18-25; 3: 1-7. 

Let a man please God and he will have be- 
come God’s witness to the world. There is 
no room for pride or condescension here. 
When we have reached the end of earth’s ex- 
perience we shall recognize the fact that 
trouble was our opportunity. And have we 
not. enough imagination to see thisnow? Or 
affection enough to suffer merely for the love 
of God? These were the common relations of 
the apostle’s time, in such relations the true 
spirit of Christ must show itself. We cannot 
choose environment or powers, but we can 
choose the spirit in which we live in them. 
Remember me, O my God, for good in the 
place where Thou Thyself hast determined 
my work and enable me to live acceptably in 
Thy sight. Out of my weakness bring strength 
to light through the indwelling of Thy power. 
And fill my life with the joy that comes of Thy 
presence and the witness of Thy love. 


April 3. The Christian Character.—1 Peter 

3: 8-24. 

Such a life must needs bea blessing. Com- 
pare Paul’s characters of love [1 Cor. 13]. 
The first quality here is sympathy, ‘‘ Be ye all 
sympathetic.” The chief lesson for us in this 
mystery of Christ’s preaching to the spirits in 
prison is that it shows us a picture not merely 
of a risen but also of an active Christ. 


April 4. Suffering and Service.—1 Peter 4: 

1-11. 

Companionship of suffering—companionship 
of sinlessness. But we are not sinless yet nor 
out of the woods of temptation that we should 
relax our watch. Here is the song of love’s 
activities once more, ‘“‘for love covereth a 
multitude of sins.’”’ No one can read this 
chapter and think of Christianity merely as 
a contemplative life. 


April 5. The Fiery Trial.—1 Peter 4: 12-19. 

Why should they think it strange who hope 
to share Christ’s glory, if they have their part. 
in his trials too? If one thing is clearer than 
another in regard to our life, it is that God 
means that we shall be educated by suffering. 
Three characters of God should shine in letters 
of light before every man’s vision: ‘‘ Our 
Father,’ ‘‘ He that spared not his own Son,” 
and “Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.”’ 


April 6. 
5: 1-14. 
Here is a natural subordination, not a legal 

one, of youth to age and experience. Even 

Peter exhorts as a fellow-elder, not as a ruler. 

In fact the legal status of ministers and formal 

church law grew up long after the age of the 

apostles. There were special temptations and 
perils of ministers, as there are today. Note 
the emphasis upon humility. A proud minis- 
try spoils the witness of the church. A covet- 
ous ministry betrays Christ in his own house, 


April 7. The Wedding Supper.—Matt. 

1-14. 

** The good is the enemy of the best.” Daily 
work is good but not by comparison with the 
kingdom of God. Note the King’s anger with 
those who interfere with his servants. The 
implication is that wedding garments were 
offered to all alike. Compare the parable of 
the foolish virgins. 


April 8. The Law of Christ.—Matt. 22: 34-46. 

Jesus propounded no new commandment 
here—there was no need, for both these com- 
mandments were found in the Old Testament. 
But he put them together and set them out 
clearly as the law of the kingdom. This is 
making God’s character the law of human 
life, saying, in other words, Be ye perfect, as 
your Father in heaven is perfect. 


The Duty of a Minister.—1 Peter 
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The Campaign of Evangelism — : 


Union Services at Newton Center, 
Mass. 


The Baptist, Congregational and Methodist 
churches here united in evangelistic services 
for two weeks under the leadership of Dr. 
W. C. Bitting, pastor of the Mt. Morris Bap- 
tist Church of New York city. Dr. Bitting is 
an ideal leader for such a campaign in a re- 
fined and conservative community. Never 
were such meetings freer from machinery and 
clap-trap. The reliance has been entirely 
upon faithful preaching, prayer and personal 
influence. There has been no trained chorus, 
but a few singers from the churches have oc- 
cupied the front pews to lead familiar hymns. 
At each service there have been gospel solos 
by members of these churches. 

Dr. Bitting is a strong preacher, and his 
genuineness, manliness, genial and kindly 
sympathy have won all hearts. His preach- 
ing is intensely Biblical, often strictly exposi- 
tory, and always saturated with Scriptural 
imagery, thought and spirit. He is broad 
minded and progressive, representing dis- 
tinctly the modern method of approach, but 
evangelical and fervent. His afternoon con- 
versations for the Culture of the Christian 
Life have been very helpful to Christians, and 
the evening services have grown in interest 
and power. It is too early to tabulate results, 
but probably a hundred people have confessed 
Christ for the first time in these meetings. 
As is natural and desirable, the larger num- 
ber are children and young people between 
twelve and twenty, but there have been nota- 
ble instances of those in middle life and be- 
yond. 

These services have demonstrated that it is 
possible to conduct an evangelistic campaign 
in such a community without features ‘which 
too often repel the most intelligent, and to 
win the cordial support and sympathy of 
those hardest to enlist in such service. Dr. 
Bitting has given no occasion for cavil or of- 
fense, and carries with him the respect and 
affection of the whole community. He will 
always be welcome here. Would that we 
had hundreds of pastors equally well equipped 
for such precious service. E. M. N. 


A Tri-unity Movement in Worcester 


The evangelistic spirit has found expression 
here in two notable series of meetings. Old 
South, Trinity Methodist Episcopal and the 
First Baptist, the largest of their respective 
denominations, have held a tri-unity cam- 
paign. The preparation was a week of group 
meetings in homes for prayer, followed by 
ten days of public services. 

The pastors, strong, earnest men, preached 
and the Fisk Jubilee male quartet led the 
singing. Audiences were large, often filling 
two auditoriums. The first Sunday evening 
the largest theater was packed, and twelve 
hundred were gathered in an overflow meet- 
ing. The last Sunday evening the audience 
overflowed Mechanics Hall, necessitating a 
second service. So profitable were the meet- 
ings that they were continued a week beyond 
the time advertised, and there were conver- 
sions nightly. 

The hearty co-operation made the move- 
ment seem like a single church stirred with 
a@ passion for souls. Time, toil and money 
were lavished that the utmost might be ac- 
complished. While it is true that the well- 
to-do indifferent responded but slightly, and 
the multitudes outside the church only in a 
limited way, the churches were awakened to 
their mission and received a new baptism for 
service; and the pastors are gratified. 

The singing by the Fisk jubilee quartet 
was a happy feature. Audiences listened 
breathlessly, and when they sang, ‘‘I want 
the Lord Jesus down in my heart,’”’ hearts 


were melted. One noon they went to a large 
manufactory where a young Y. M. C. A. 
worker has a shop Bible class, and 150 men 


’ listened to the gospel in message and song. 


Following the tri-unity movement, five 
churches in the heart of the city, Union, 
Plymouth, Park, First Universalist and Pleas- 
ant Street Baptist, entered upon a campaign. 
The preparation was the same: group meet- 
ings for prayer, followed by two weeks of 
public services. There are no evangelists, no 
singers, no sermons, no leader on the plat- 
form, no advertising. It is a people’s service. 
The pastors sit in the pews. One leads the 
singing from a leaflet prepared, another reads 
the Bible lesson. There are many prayers, 
much singing, and testimonies always. There 
is the utmost freedom and nothing stereo- 
typed. The invitation is given at each serv- 
ice, and there are always responses. 

The pastors have taken upon themselves 
and urged upon their people that each Chris- 
tian shall bring some unconverted friend. 
The meetings have increased in attendance. 
The fellowship has been all that the most 
ardent evangelist could desire. 

Results have been much like those of the 
first campaign. Personal salvation is the 
daily topic everywhere. Never have the 
churches so heartily joined hands before. 
Men are asking, Why not a united movement 
of all Protestant churches? E. W. P. 


The Fire Spreads 


This time in my own church (Housatonic, 
Mass.), thank God! Wehad Dr. A. F. Pierce 
of Brockton, Mass., with us March 13-19, and 
the result of this special effort has been most 
gratifying. Dr. Pierce has preached twice 
daily on themes including: Critical moments 
in experience, Fellowship with God, Finding 
no place for repentance, The formation of 
good habits, The reality of the Unseen, Chris- 
tian manliness, There is no God. Early in 
the week the invitation to accept Christ was 
extended and over thirty have responded— 
nearly forty now, for some have expressed 
the purpose to lead the Christian life since 
the meetings stopped. At the men’s meeting, 
March 19, 120 were present. The church has 
been quickened and the community stirred. 
The meetings have left an atmosphere favor- 
able to the expectation of continuing results. 

Dr. Pierce is tender, persuasive and forcible 
in his presentation of the truth. He preaches 
in pictures. He appeals to the reason, the 
conscience and the heart; and his methods 
are unobjectionable. He preaches ‘“‘ for a ver- 
dict,’ and his coming to us was greatly blessed. 
The church adopted by a rising vote a letter, 
prepared by the pastor, expressing to the 
Brockton church their sense of its great kind- 
ness in releasing the pastor for this week 
of special services. 

The church in Great Barrington enters 
this week on a special service of prayer under 
the leadership of the pastor, Kev. Leon D. 
Bliss. It opens with large meetings and a 
good spirit. R. DEW. M. 


The Revival Wave in Philadelphia 
THE DAWSON MEETINGS 


Mr. Dawson was secured for March 19, 20. 
He spoke to large congregations at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, a fine Gothic structure 
in an aristocratic section which has an elabo- 
rate service; twice in the Y. M. C. A. hall; in 
the large auditorium of the Witherspoon 
Building and at the service conducted by the 
Presbyterian evangelistic committee in the 
National Theater, giving his well-known ad- 
dresses on. The Evangelism of Christ, The 
Evangelistic Keynote, and Dying unto Christ. 
In the Sunday afternoon meeting in Associa- 
tion Hall, crowded with men, he preached on 


The Great Alternative. At the close nearly 
the whole audience rose to their feet when 
the call for rededication was made, though 
previously the answer to the appeal to seek 
Christ had met with scanty response, showing 
that the audience was made up chiefly of pro- 
fessing Christians. At the theater service 
some twenty signified a wish to enter the 
better life. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


Evangelism was also the keynote of the 
Philadelphia Conference held at Central 
Church, March 21. Various phases of the 
revival work were presented by Supt. C. A. 
Jones, Mr. William H. Wanamaker, a director 
of the Congregational Missionary Society, and 
others. 

At Snyder Avenue Church revival services 
are encouraging—ten or twenty persons each 
evening asking for religious counsel and 
prayers. 

At Kensington Church Rev. N. N. Bormose 
has begun a second week of nightly evangel- 
istic meetings. Dr. Kloss plans for a series 
before Easter, as does Rev. G. R. Lockwood 
at Glenolden. M. H. W. 





Local Revival Interest 


AUBURN, MAss., Rev. J. Lewis Evans, has had a 
season of refreshing. Kev. Rufus M. Taft, mis- 
sionary of the Mass. H. M. Soc., conducted sery- 
ices for a week. A good number of young people 
were led into the Christian life. 

AURORA, NEB., Rev. Laura H. Wild, pastor of the 
Butler Ave. Ch., Lincoln, for ten days assisted 
the pastor, A. E. Ricker, in special meetings, 
preaching every night. Her sermons have been 
thoughtful, instructive and inspiring presenta- 
tions of great gospel themes. She has won her 
way to the hearts and convictions of the more 
thoughtful class of people. The meetings have 
resulted in deepening the spiritual life of mem- 
bers and in effecting Christian decisions. 

Boston, MASS., Seaman’s Chapel.—At a recent 
meeting of the Floating C. E. Soc., 14 persons 
came forward and knelt for prayer. At this 
chapel 150 requests for prayer were made within 
two months. 

HARLAN, Io.—Two weeks’ series of evangelistic 
meetings conducted by the pastor, F. G. Beards- 
ley. March 19, 25 members received, all but one 
on confession. Others yet to be received, besides 
a few who will find a home in churches of other 
denominations, 

OBERLIN, O.—Special services of First and Second 
Churches, March 12-25. The pastors assisted by 
Rev. C. W. Carroll of Cleveland and Rev. E. B. 
Allen of Toledo, Mr. Carroll speaking the first 
week and Mr. Allen the second. Additions since 
Jan. 1 to First Ch., 30; on confession, 12. 





Centennial at Biddeford, Me. 


Organized the day after the inauguration of 
Thomas Jefferson as President for his second 
term, Second Church happily celebrated its cen- 
tenary on the day succeeding the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt. Dr. D. N. Beach, president 
of Bangor Seminary, was preacher and guest of 
honor. His sermon, notable for its breadth of grasp 
and deep earnestness, pointed out the striking 
changes that had taken place in the political, 
social and spiritual life of the century. 

The comprehensive historical address delivered 
by the pastor, Rev. E. L. Noble, traced the some- 
what confusing theological and ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the parish from that momentous day when 
Jeremiah Hill, a prominent member of the First 
Parish, was accused by Deacon Wingate of pro- 
mulgating the heresy that “ Joseph and Mary were 
the parents of Jesus,” and retaliated with counter- 
charges not strictly theological to the effect that 
Deacon Wingate was a poor church attendant, “a 
railler, a tattler and a busybody in other men’s 
matters.’’ From the schism thus generated fol- 
lowed at the instance of Jeremiah Hill the organi- 
zation of the Second Religious Society—a fellowship 
of those who called themselves “liberals ””—one 
interesting rule of which provided that as “ every 
Christian has an undoubted right to put his con- 
struction upon the Scriptures, 4 point of orthodoxy 
shall never be a fit subject to lay before any coun- 
cil.’ Small wonder that the meeting house erected 
by the new society should be dubbed by the con 
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temptuous and heretic-baiting orthodox, the Tem- 
ple of Reason. 

From those early days of doctrinal controversy 
and personal animosity it 4s a far cry to the tolerant 
spirit of today which allowed the centennial pro- 
gram of this church to contain the names of ten 
Biddeford pastors, including three Catholic priests 
who had been invited to the fellowship meeting. 
Other features of the four days’ celebration were a 
young people’s service with greetings from sister 
congregations, a centennial concert, a centennial 
fair and exhibition and an old home night. The 
pastoral outlook prayed that the church might be- 
come increasingly constructive, co-operating, mili- 
tant and loving. In a city weighed down with re- 
ligious perplexities that always attend the presence 
of a large manufacturing population, Second Church 
has accomplished heroic things, and today is blessed 
with a leadership that makes the dawn of her 
second century bright with promise. Bw: A. 3. 


Along the Connecticut in 
Massachusetts 


COUNTRY AND CITY 


The statistics of Franklin and Hampden Confer- 
ences for 1904 show that numerical progress is 
practically confined to city churches. Franklin 
has 30 churches (no cities), with 3,641 members. 
Hampden has 26 country churches, with 3,314, 
and 21 city churches (including Westfield), with 
7,268. Franklin lost 45 last year, 19 of its 
churches sharing the loss; and the country 
churches of Hampden barely held their own with 
a gain of six, 12 gaining and 11 losing. On the 
other hand, the city churches (Springfield, Hol- 
yoke, Chicopee, Westfield) gained 251, more than 
three and one-half per cent., all but five sharing 
the gain. This is not written in disparagement of 
those outside municipal limits, but merely indi- 
cates once more how the drift of population dif- 
ferentiates the outlook of the city and the country 
churches. 

Franklin failed by nearly 25 per cent. to main- 
tain the number of admissions, and this decrease 
was more than the net loss. Hampden made an 
almost unprecedented gain in additions on confes- 
sion and, aside from a decrease of $3,000 in benev- 
olence, shows a gratifying progress in every de- 
partment. Race suicide is postponed by 40 infant 
baptisms in one church. Especially remarkable 
is the fact that its 47 churches all have pastors 
and there has been no break in the ranks since the 
last comer arrived, Nov. 1. 


LUDLOW 


Avyear ago the Union Church was debating Ham- 
let’s query, ‘‘ To be or not to be?” Its final deter- 
mination was to live and win out. It called a live 
man, Kev. Claude A. Butterfield, from Hartford 
Seminary’s graduating class, and has taken a new 
lease of life, marked already by many additions 
and other signs of progress. Its plan to build a 
house of worship, for which it pledged $5,500, was 
altered by the willingness of the business corpora- 
tion owning the old church to renovate it thor- 
oughly, so that it is now equipped with a ten-year 
lease of the edifice, which has been remodeled on 
pure colonial lines, the company putting nearly 
$3,000 into it, and the church raising almost as 
much for pews, organ and other furnishings. The 
service of rededication was held March 22, the 
sermon being preached by Dr. O. 8. Davis of New 
Britain, Ct. 

SPRINGFIELD 


It is less than a year since Dr. O. W. Means came 
to Emmanuel, but already some things hoped for 
are becoming manifest. The church has rallied 
from its disappointment of the past and a new 
spirit prevails with optimistic outlook, for the prog- 
ress now being made is likely to prove permanent. 
Fifteen members have lately been added, and the 
Sunday school has averaged 148 since Oct. 1, a 
large increase over the previous year, while at a 
recent session, without special attraction, 192 were 
present, taxing basement, gallery and vestibule as 
well as auditorium for class accommodations. A 
Men’s Club, with the pastor’s class as the spiritual 
nucleus and monthly meetings furnishing social 
and literary features, has already thirty-five mem- 
bers. The old White Street Chapel is inadequate 
to the expanding work, for which, if it is to be main- 
tained successfully, a new building must soon be 
provided. 

The temporary care which Rev. K. S. Underwood 
engaged last September to bestow on Olivet has 
been fortunate for both. The church has prospered 
and lengthened its roll and would like to install 
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Mr. Underwood. He is renewing his youth like the 
eagle, and though declining settlement will remain 
aspermanent supply. North hasa flourishing men’s 
class led by the pastor, Rev. N. M. Hall, which is 
having a remarkable series of Sunday noon studies 
of practical problems of municipal civics, with ad- 
dresses by experts invited infor the occasion. This 
church and Hope have just afforded Dr. Grenfell 
pulpit opportunity to tell of his Labrador work. 
He also addressed the Y. M. C. A. mass meeting 
for men, and made everywhere a most favorable 
impression. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s illustrated lectures at First have 
crowded thechurch. The departure of the organist 
to Paris and the breakdown of the musical co-op- 
eration in the lecture program have ended the 
series a month before it was finished. Rev. J. L. 
Kilbon at Park has been giving a series of Sunday 
evening Talks on Great Themes—such as God, 
Christ, Man, Sin, Salvation. 

The Springfield Conference of Churches was called 
into being last summer to prepare for the evangel- 
istic campaign of November, and was designed to 
embrace all Protestant churches of the city and 
West Springfield. It has seemed wise to make the 
organization permanent, affording an interdenomi- 
national agency for Chistian work of various forms 
in which the churehes may desire to co-operate. 
Rev. J. L. Kilbon is president. LONG. 


A Statistical Quartet 


MAINE 


The Maine figures were forwarded to Secretary 
Anderson, Feb. 18. They show a net gain of three 


churches, making the present number 260. The- 


church membership is 21,228, of whom 4,372 are 
absentees, a net gain of 149. The additions on 
confession are 655, total 1,044. In benevolence 
there has been a decrease of $5,695, leaving the 
amount for the year $39,808, distributed about as 
in the previous year, except that the shrinkage falls 
to the extent of $1,000 upon foreign missions and 
most of the balance upon the column of other ob- 
jects. Sunday schools and young people’s societies 
remain practically the same. 

According to fifth year statistics, the average 
salary paid by the 182 churches reporting is $754. 
Thirteen fewer churches report than in 1900, but 
for those reporting, the church property is valued 
almost exactly the same as for the larger number 
then given. Invested funds aggregate $269,053 
owned by 104 churches, an increase of $47,000. 
Debts have shrunk to $35,385 owed by 30 churches, 
a decrease of 40 per cent. in churches having 
debts and 50 per cent. in amount of indebtedness. 

The 655 additions on confession show a gain of 
110 over the previous year and a gradual recovery 
from the low water mark of five years ago, when 
they had fallen to 386 for the year. The churches 
adding 15 or more in this way were: Madison 54, 
New Sharon 39, Lewiston 36, Hammond Street, 
Bangor and State Street, Portland, 24, North An- 
son 23, Gardiner 19, Bar Harbor 18, Warren 16, 


‘Brunswick, Otter Creek and Beddington 15, 


EK. M. C. 
VERMONT 


Unusual tardiness has marked the collection of 
the statistics this year. Only on March 15 were 
the tabulated returns forwarded to Secretary An- 
derson, even then with three churches missing. 
One is practically dead; the other two so small 
that their failure to report cannot materially change 
the message of the figures. 

There is neither gain nor loss in the number of 
churches. The pastoral supply is not materially 
different from last year, the number of vacant 
churches being slightly larger. The membership, 
21,731, is 82 less than last year. As the absentee 
list, the bugbear of the chronicler of the country 
church, bas increased to 5,239, or 152 above last 
year’s, the resident membership has decreased by 
234. Additions have been but 921 (488 on con- 
fession), while the average additions for the ten 
next preceding years were 1,110. The additions 
on confession have been fewer than the present 
number only once in twenty years. Removals (400 
by death, 420 by dismissal, 136 by revision—total 
956) are fewer than the average. 

Equally upfavorable is the column of Sunday 
school membership, which aggregates 18,405, a de- 
crease of 366 from last year. Young people’s soci- 
eties, too, with 6,098 members, report 164 fewer 
than last year, while the reported number of soci- 
eties is ten less. 

The redeeming feature of the report lies in be- 
nevolent contributions, a total of $47,355. The in- 
crease of $1,948 is shared by all objects except the 
Education, Church Building, and Sunday School 
Societies, and shows most largely in gifts to foreign 
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missions. The gain to this work is no doubt due to 
the general adoption of individual missionaries by 
conferences of churches. Home expenditures, at 
$230,145, also show an increase of $4,357. 

Since the year which these figures cover has ex- 
pired signs appear of greater and more fruitful 
activity in the work of our churches in many locali- 
ties. J. M. C. 

CONNECTICUT 

By vote of the last conference the Pawcatuck 
Chureh of Stonington, whose meeting house is in 
Connecticut, but whose people are mostly in West- 
terly, R. I., was dropped from the roll, as fur sev- 
eral years it has‘ been reported from Rhode Is- 
land both in Year-Book and state Minutes. Two 
cburches have been added, Waterbury Italian 
with a membership of 75 and Granby Swedish; 
making the present number of churches 330. 
Every town in the state but two has one or more 
churches. 

Additions on confession were 1,782, loss by death 
1,115, a net gain of 719. Reported membership 
is 64,572,.a gain over last year of 57, after deduct- 
ing Pawcatuck Church. Seventy-one churches, 
with a membership of 7,241 (average 102) added 
none on confession and lost 169 by death. Sixteen 
ofthese churches had a membership of 150 or more. 
Sixty churches, for the most part in the western 
half of the state, added ten or more on confession ; 
a total of 1,215, or an average of twenty to each 
church. The 67 churches aided by the State Mis 
sionary Society, received 277 accessions on con- 
fession and 75 by letter, a net gain of 97. Their 
gifts, including legacies, amounted to 33 per cent. 
of the amount of aid rendered. 

Congregational ministers are in 283 churches. 
Of these 108 are installed. Thirty-one churches 
are vacant and 14 served by licentiates. The aver- 
age term of installed pastors is 10.25 years; of pas- 
tors not installed 4.44 years. Ps fee Su. 


OHIO 


The Ohio figures left Cleveland, Feb. 18, with 
report from every church. The number is an even 
250, a loss of three—Arlington Street, Akron, hav- 
ing gone to the Methodists, and Huntington and 
Pettisville being dropped as extinct. Nonewnames 
appear. The membership (though six churches 
aggregate 380 removals) i$ 41,827; a gain‘of 647, 
500 less than last year, but more than in any pre- 
vious year since 1900. Eight years of the past ten 
have shown gain, and the present membership is 
4,570 more than at Jan. 1, 1895. 

Six churches in Pennsylvania, three in Kentucky, 
twoin West Virginia and one in Michigan, twelve 
in all, with 1,132 members, belong to the Ohio As- 
sociation, but are not counted in this report. 

Fifteen churches, as last year, have over 500 
members, Cleveland Plymouth falling just below 
that number, but Elyria First rising well above it. 
Cleveland Pilgrim leads the list with 1,053, rising 
from fifth to first place, and being also first im ac- 
cessions, net gain, Sunday school enrollment and 
families. The others in order of size are: Oberlin 
First, Cleveland Euclid Avenue, Akron, Columbus, 
Toledo First, Cleveland Hough. Avenue, which 
passes Mansfield First, Toledo Washington Street, 
which passes Oberlin Second, Mansfield Mayflower, 
which rises from fourteenth to eleventh, Medina, 
Painesville, Elyria, Marietta. 

Large accessions were at Cleveland Pilgrim, 176 ; 
Toledo Washington Street and Mansfield May- 
flower, 121 each; Cleveland Hough Avenue, 87; 
Oberlin First, 73; Elyria, 72; Painesville and Cin- 
cinnati Storrs, each 65; Cleveland North, 59; Belle- 
vue, 56; Marietta, 54. 

Twelve per cent., 5,128, of the membership is 
absent, 27 per cent. is in Cleveland Conference and 
17 per cent. in the city of Cleveland. 

In benevolences Cleveland Euclid Avenue leads, 
with $18,110, followed by Columbus First, Marietta, 
Cleveland Pilgrim, Toledo First, Medina, Toledo 
Washington Street. Pilgrim reports $291,000 leg- 
acies. 

Six churches exceed $10,000 for home expendi- 
tures, Cleveland Euclid Avenue, Pilgrim, Hough 
Avenue, Oberlin Second, Toledo First, Medina. 

Congregational centers of over 1,000 members 
are: Cleveland, 22 churches, 7,243 members; or 
“larger Cleveland,’ 26 churches, 7,816 members; 
Toledo, 7 churches, 2,666 members; Columbus, 7 
churches, 2,326 members; Oberlin, 2 churches, 
1,686 members; Akron, 3 churches, 1,352 mem- 
bers; Mansfield, 2 churches, 1,326 members; Cin- 
einnati, 8 churches, 1,152 members; a loss in 
Columbus, Akron and Cincinnati, but gain in all 
others. 

In the fifth-year statistics value of property re- 
ported for the state is about $3,000,000, a gain of 
about $450,000; invested funds, $140,000, a gain 
of $84,000; debts, $153,500, adecrease from 1900. 

J. G. F. 
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Calls 


BANDY, J. VAN NIECE, to permanent pastorate at 
Woodland, Cal., where he has been supplying. 
Accepts. ’ 

BRowN, DAN’L M., Prophetstown, IIl., to Chamber- 
lain,S.D. Accepts. 

EASTMAN, ANDREW J., E. Barre, Vt., to Strafford. 
Accepts, to begin May 1. 

FRYLING, Wo. (Presb.), 8. Haven, N. Y., to Easton, 
Mass. Accepts. 


GREELEY, CLARENCE D., to remain indefinitely at 


Lake View and N. Evans, N. Y., where he has 
been supplying. 

HAND, LARoy 8, Runnells, Io., to Clay. Accepts. 

Kipp, Wo. D., Sierraville, Cal., to Furst Presby- 
terian Ch., Calistoga. 

KNOWLES, RICHARD, Wellfieet, Mass., to Aque- 
bogue, L. I. 

LYTLE, Jas. A., to remain at Ashland, Mass. 

MCLEOD, W. T., Fosston, Minn., to Cass Lake. 

MorGANS, T. B., Brecon, South Wales, to First Ch., 
Sharon, Pa. Accepts. 

NoyYEs, FRED’K B., Plymouth, Mass., to Scituate. 
Accepts. 

PENNELL, O. H., Pierpont, O., to Lenox, for six 
months. Accepts. 

Reap, G. ELLERY, Rock Island, Que., to Sher- 
brooke. 

SMITH, OTTERBEIN O., state sup’t Cong. S. S. & 
Pub. Soc. for Lowa, to Council Bluffs, Lo. 

VAN HAAGEN, HENRY, Sheboygan, Wis., to Cam- 
bridge, Vt. Accepts. 

WATSON, Wo. H., Red Lodge, Mont., to Roseland, 
La. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARNETT, JOHN W., i. Jefferson, O., March 20. 
Sermon, Dr. Washington Gladden; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. H. Rankin, L. J. Luethi (recent 
pastor), B. R. Long (former neighbor in Colum- 
bus, present neighbor at Ashtabula), W. H. Wood- 
ring, D. W. Bailey, T. H. Derrick and P. H. 
Harding. 

HAWKINS, CHAUNCEY J., i. Central Ch., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., March 21. Sermon, Dean 
F. K. Sanders, Ph. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
‘W. H. Allbright, H. A. Barker, Jas. Alexander, 
A. H. Pingree, Drs. Arthur Little, A. H. Plumb 
and F. A. Noble. 

MEEKER, CHAS. P., o. Ewing St. Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
March 21. Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. A. N. 
Hitchcock, F. G. Smith, Drs. Sydney Strong and 
W. A. Bartlett, with congratulatory addresses by 
representatives of the City Missionary Society. 

RoarErs, CHas H.,i. Plymouth Ch., Lincoln, Neb., 
March 23. Sermon, Rev. Rob’t Yost; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. S. I. Hanford, J. W. Cowan, John 
Doane and J. E. Tuttle, D. D. 


Resignations 


BROWN, DAN’L M., Prophetstown, Ill. 

CONRAD, GEO. A., First Ch., McCook, Neb., to take 
effect June 1. 

EASTMAN, ANDREW J., E. Barre, Vt. 

FATE, FRANCIS A., Trinitarian Ch., Taunton, Mass., 
after seven years’ service. 

GRAY, W. J., Paeific Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to take 
effect May 1. 

HaGER, Cuas. S., Second Ch., Hyde Park, Vt. 

HAND, LARoy S., Runnells, Lo. 

HILLIARD, D. LEE, Cabot, Vt., to take effect June 1. 

KENT, Evarts, Dunlap, Io. : 

LInpDsAY, Kop’ S., pastor eight years at Geneva, 
V., to give his time to the Madison Review. 

MARKS, JULIUS, Racine, Wis., to take effect on or 
before Sept. 30. 

PLUNKETT, J. V., Stewartville, Minn. 

THOMPSON, WM. D., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Wuirk, Cuas. E., Berlin, Mass. 

WILSON, LAWRENCE A., Roxbury, Vt. 


Summer Supplies 


ACHENBACH, 8. T., Oberlin Sem., at Sherburne, 
Vt., for six months. 

HUTCHINSON, J. J., Brigham and Granby South 
Ridges, Que. 

TIPPETT, E. V., at Franklin Center, Que. 

WILson, L. A., Roxbury, Vt., goes to East Charles- 
ton, Vt. 

Personals 


ARMSTRONG, ARTHUR H., of Third Ch., Oak Park, 
will take a private party to Europe the coming 
summer. They will sail from Boston by steamer 
Arabic of White Star Line, June 22, returning 


Aug. 18. 
DEXTER, MORTON, has returned from an ab- 





sence of several months in Europe, having spent 
most of the winter in Rome. His headquarters 
will be in Boston for the present, where he has 
resumed literary work. He may be addressed, 
care The Congregationalist. 

Proctor, Dr. H. H., First Ch., Atlanta, Ga., spent 
two Sundays at Tuskegee at the invitation of 
Principal Washington, doing special religious 
work among the teachers and students. During 
his stay he delivered twenty addresses, con- 
ducted forty interviews on religious subjects and 
wrote fifty letters Forty young people declared 
their intention of leading the Christian life. 

TRUSLOW, ARTHUR, formerly pastor at Hingham, 
Mass., having completed his special service as 
secretary of the Greenpoint Branch of the Brook- 
lyn Y. M. C. A., has, at his physician’s advice, en- 
tered the real estate business and has taken a 
position with Ruland and Whiting Company, 5 
Beekman Street, New York. 

WIRT, LOYAL L, Brisbane, Australia, at a public 
service last month succeeded in raising the last 
$700 of a debt of $6,000 that had for several 
years burdened the Wharf St. Congregational 
Ch., of which he is pastor. 


Closing Pastorates 


SEIBERT, J. ADDISON.—At a largely attended fare- 
well reception at the Adams Sq. Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., a beautiful loving cup was presented on 
behalf of many friends by Mayor W. H. Blodget. 
Many other tokens of esteem and appreciation 
have been given. During the four years’ pastorate 
of Rev. Mr. Seibert the church has made steady 
growth in membership and an increase of 600% 
in benevolences. He will reside for the present 
in Worcester, but expects soon to resume the ac- 
tive pastorate. 

WATSON, WM. H., Red Lodge, Mont., on closing a 
pastorate of 13 years and six months, was given 
a purse of $71 at a public reception, with other 
valuable gifts from the Sunday school, three En- 
deavor Societies and King’s Daughters. 


Anniversaries 


WORCESTER, MASs., Pilgrim, Rev. Clifton Mix. 
Twentieth of organization, March 20, with ser- 
mon by Rev. ©. M. Southgate. Sunday school 
first met in private house. At its first anniver- 
sary, present building site presented. March 19, 
1885, church organized with 88 members and 
Mr. Southgate installed pastor; May 13, 1885, 
raised $13,000 for church edifice; July 1, 1888, 
dedicated $125,000 edifice; 1898, debt of $61,- 
500 reduced to $15,000 and balance provided 
for, to be paid in installments without interest. 
Dr. Alex. Lewis second pastor, 1896-1904. Mem- 
bership, Jan. 1, 1905, 767. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


WEst BRATTLEBORO, VT.—By will of the late 
Rev. Lewis Grout, formerly missionary to Africa: 


collection of curios and mementos to the Univer- ‘ 


sity of Vermont; $1,000 to Brattleboro Home for 
the Aged and Disabled. Residue divided equally 
between Brattleboro Free Library, A. M. A. and 
C. H. M. 8. 


Local Revival Interest 


REDLANDS, CAL., Rev. J. H. Williams, partially 
as a result of evangelistic meetings led by Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, 73 members united March 
19, 60 on confession. Thirty of these were young 
men. The membership is now over 500. 

ROCKLAND, MAss.—Baptists, Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists united for a week’s evangelistic 
campaign. Local pastors in near-by towns helped. 
Good attendance, much spiritual enthusiasm, sev- 
eral conversions. Will continue another week. 
On Sunday before it began, over 40 in Congrega- 
tional Sunday school decided for Christ. 

TOLEDO, O., Washington St., Rev. E. B. Allen is 
in the midst of a deep, continuous revival spirit 
which has brought many into the kingdom. Up- 
wards of 250 have signed cards saying, “God 
helping me, I will try to live a Christian life.” Of 
the 40 received Feb. 19, many were fruits of this 
special work. An average of more than 60 in 
Pastor’s Training Class, many of whom will be 
ready for church membership at Easter. Sixteen 
publicly confessed Christ for the first time at the 
close of an evening’s service. 

Union revival services are being held in New 
Haven, Meriden and Hartford, Ct. The churches 
are conveniently grouped and neighboring pastors 
aid. Similar meetings have been held at Loomis 
and Creighton, Neb. At Leigh, Neb., 42 persons 
applied for membership during the Hartsough 


meetings. 
Waymarks 


ENFIELD, Cr., Rev. J. P. Garfield, during the last 
seven years has suffered a net loss of 40 in church 
membership, and because of the proximity of man- 
ufacturing centers the church is decidedly weaker 
financially; yet through quiet educational methods 
the benevolences of the last two years were $150 
more than the average for the five previous years. 
Membership, 192; benevolences, $682. Chapter 
of the Daughters of the Covenant organized among 
the girls and Castle of the Knights of King Arthur 
among the boys. The Sunday school, after testing 
the plan for a year, has adopted a graded curricu- 
lum, with promotion among the younger classes 
by examination. 


Biographical 


MRS. A. H. COOLIDGE 





Harriet M., the wife of Rev. A. H. Coolidge, died 
of pneumonia at her home, 7 Hancock Street, 
Worcester, on Thursday, March 23, after a very 
short illness. She was born in Palmer, Mass., 
Jan. 27, 1829. She was graduated from Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary in the Class of 1853, and afterward 
taught there until 1856, when she was married. 
She resided in Leicester for thirty-seven years, 
where Mr. Coolidge was pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church. Since 1894 they have lived in 
Worcester. She is survived by her husband and 
three children, Mary E. Coolidge of Worcester, 
Mrs. F. E. Brooks of Colorado Springs and Dr. 
John Nelson Coolidge of Boston. 











Cleveland’s 


Baking 
Powder 


Does the work better 
Makes the cake sweeter 


Saves fabor, 


time, health 
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The Month in Canada 


Another Veteran Called Home 

Seldom have our ministerial ranks been broken 
in upon by death as they have of late. Rev. John 
Wood of Ottawa, for many years a central! figure 
in our Congregationalism, has passed away. Only 
once in fifty-one years did he miss the annual un- 
ion, and then he was in Palestine. The highest 
honors of the denomination, those of chairman, 
superintendent, secretary, editor, he worthily car- 
ried, and at seventy-seven passed to his larger 
service. 


Movements of Ministers 


Rev. J. L. Gordon has been welcomed at Winni- 
peg, and his place at Bond Street, Toronto, will be . 
filled by Rev. J. B. Silcox of Lansing. Mr. Silcox 
has been alternating between Canada and the 
United States, and we are more than glad to get 
him back again. We are glad also to have Bow- 
manville manned by Rev. William Hipkin, an effi- 
cient minister frem the old land, but regret that 
Sherbrooke is to become vacant by the resignation 
of Rey. Frank J. Day, who has held a successful 
pastorate of nine years, as well as a useful place 
in the denomination. Mr. Day goes to England 
for further study. . 


The Separate School Issue 


The opposition to the separate school clauses in 
the measure for the incorporation of the two new 
western provinces has been general and pronounced. 
The intensity of feeling on the subject has doubt- 
less been a surprise to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The 
resignation of Hon. Clifford Sifton from the Cab- 
inet, the open letter of protest from Premier Haul- 
tain of the territories to be made provinces, and 
a flood of adverse resolutions and petitions have 
been incidents of the agitation. It is reported that 
a compromise acceptable to the western members 
has been agreed upon. 


As Viewed by Congregationalists 


Congregationalists as a rule are Liberals in poli- 
tics, but no people have been more outspoken in 
their opposition to this measure of the Liberal pre- 
mier. Ministers and others have spoken from pul- | 
pit and platform against it. The associations have 
not yet met, but there is no question as to their 
attitude. The Montreal Club made a vigorous and 
emphatic protest. Central Church, Winnipeg, tel- | 
egraphed a like resolution voicing the thought of | 


a recent congregation of 1,200 people. J. P. G. | 


Lenten Programs 


_ 


HRIST DOMINATING THE WHOLE LIFE OF MAN 


Controlling the human body. 
Inspiring the human intellect. 
Quickening the human will and conscience. 
Renewing and enlightening the human spirit. 
A reality when human life ebbs. 
Easter Message of Resurrection Hope. 
Program for the realities of Heaven. 
Dedham, Mass. Rev. E. H. Rudd. 
EPICS OF THE FAITH 
David, 1086-1016, B. c. 
The Psalms contain the whole music of the heart 
of man.—Luther. 
Dante, 1265-1321, A. p. 
He learned in suffering what he taught in song. 
—Longfellow. 
Shakespeare, 1564-1616 
The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves have caught 
The rarest essence of all human thought. 
Milton, 1608-1674 
On bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose clearly shown 
My vision thou hast darkened that I might see 
Thyself—thyself alone. 
Tennyson, 1809-1892 
I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
Lowell, 1819-1891 
To write some earnest word or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Dr. Lyman Hood. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 3, 
10.30 a. M. Discussion on Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift to 


That 
pe seen eitetenee” "ee Tired Feeling 


NOON MEETING, Tremont Temple, April 3. Speaker. 
~ ead r yy oe The Resurrection of Jesus, Is a Common Spring Trouble. 
e Seal of the Incarnation. . Hermon Male Quar- ’ : ‘ s 
tet will sing. It 8 a sign that the blood is deficient in 
CONGREGATIONAL S. S. SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION, vitality, just as pimples and other erup- 
Berkeley Temple, April 3. Subject, General Exercises Fs eat 
practically illustrated. Speaker, Mr. E. 8. Butler, | tions are signs that the blood is impure. 


sresident of the Baptist Superintendents’ Association. F : ; 

conaupaaTio#it Cowannes, Atlants, Ge, april se_| It'S & warning, too, which only the 

May 7. hazardous fail to heed. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Remove it, give new life, new courage, 
strength and animation. 


OLD COLONY CONFERENCE, May 2, 3, at. Acushnet 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. M. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE OLAS8S, Park Street 


Church, every Saturday, 2.30 P. M. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
McElveen. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Corrections or additions should be sent promptly. 








Alabama, Selma, March 24 They cleanse the blood and clear the 
Louisiana, Abbeville, Aprii 6-9 = 

New Mexico, Albuquerque April 14 complexion. 

New Jersey, Upper Montclair, April 25,26 - 

Tennessee, Chattanooga, April 26-30 Accept no substitute. 

Florida and the South- 

nent. Atente. Ge, May 3 ane Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
ey Kirwin,  ’ = Mays 9.12 | Cure and keeps the promise. 

Illinois, Ottawa, May 15-18 

Iowa, Sioux City, May 16-17 

eats, oust. . May Me | 

New York, nghamton, ay 16- 

South Dakota Yaokton, May 16-18 

= Sten Ss J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
ennsylvania amsport, ay 23-25 

New ampshire, Franklir, May 23-25 FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 





and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Sa ere Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 73. 


OuRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleanse&, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ‘rei®tzit's oxtora 





___|_ Deaths _ 


MARY RUSSELL SWINERTON 

Mary Russell Swinerton was born in Danvers nearly 
forty years ago. A teacher in early life, she was mar- 
ried in August, 1889,to Mr. John P. Swinerton, then | — 
principal of the Taunton high school, where he com- 
pay more than thirty years of service. With his fail- 

ng health, they came about a year ago to Danvers, her 
native town, to make their home. 

She seemed to have every promise of many years of 
service, but it was not to be, and after an illness of 
eight weeks God took her to himself. She entered into 
rest March 6, 1905. The sympathy of many friends 
goes out to the sorrowing husband and son. 

To her large store of natural graces were added those 
of a thoroughty Christian spirit, and she was honored 
and loved by all who knew her. Always bright and 
cheerful, and ready to give herself to every good work, 
her presence will be greatly missed, and her loss felt in 
home, church and community. : H. 0. A. 



































| Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into sm&ll rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention this paper for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters | feces 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 


ICE WASTE 


It all depends on what you mean by an inexpensive 
refrigerator. There are two expenses to every refrig- 
erator—the first cost and the operating cost. The first 
cost is paid only once; the operating cost is paid a 
hundred times. 











Probably the ice bill of an unscientific re- 
frigerator will amount to fifty times its first 
cost, at a low estimate. You cannot skimp one 
dollar on first cost without wasting five dollars 
in the ice cost. 

Now, is it worth while to buy the ordinary, unscientific refrigerator? Decidedly 
not. It is twice as wasteful. We sell the Eddy Refrigerator because we find it is 


the one economical refrigerator—economical both in first cost and in ice consump- 
tion. That we guarantee. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., teymarker Square Subway, BOSTON. 
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HURCH FACTURERS CAR 
ARPETS pricts. 658 vez" 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
PETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


{srox st. BOSTON. 


OYLSTON ST. 
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A Wisconsin Hero and Veteran 


Rev. Alberoni Kidder, D. D., the oldest and one 
of the most honored of the ministers of Wisconsin 
in Congregational fellowship, died March 14. Born 
Feb. 13, 1814, he was able recently to celebrate 
his ninety-first birthday, when he received the lov- 
ing greetings of many of his friends and neighbors in 
Eau Claire, where he has resided with occasional in- 
terruptions for nearly fifty years. He was one of a 
family of sixteen, born and reared in Wardsboro, 
Vt., and the youngest of three brothers who entered 
the ministry. Beginning as a pastor in New York, 
he came in 1856 to Eau Claire when it was a mere 
hamlet and preached first in the hotel; was instru- 
mental in founding the First Congregational Church 
and building the first house of worship in the town. 
When this church was firmly established he left it, 
after a six years’ pastorate, to devote himself 
to the new settlements in the Chippewa Valley. For 
forty years he was engaged in laying foundations, 
and the majority of the churches of the regien look to 
him as father and founder. He was married in 1836 
to Lucy Emeline Willard and for fifty-six years she 
shared with him the sorrows and the joys of a self- 
denying ministry. Year by year the influence of 
their home extended itself over a wide region and 
in ways of service least appealing to natural am- 
bition. Father Kidder became the foremost min- 
ister of any denomination in this part of the state. 
He continued regular Sunday services until he was 
past eighty-five years of age. 

When larger opportunity for reading came with 
lessened pastoral cares, he eagerly seized it for 
@ mastery of the newer theological thought, and 
his latest sermon, preached when he was eighty- 
nine, in the church which he founded in Eau 
Claire, was a revelation of powers which had been 
added after he had passed fourscore. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity which he received from Ripon 
College when he was ninety years old was earned 
not more by general service in the ministry than by 
the scholarly attainments of his later life. At the 


funeral service, held on March 10 in the First Con- | 


gregational Church, the building was thronged by 
people from all churches and no church at all, who 
came to express a common love for him as a man 
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A New Departure 





For Boys 


During the past two years our children’s shoe department has so rapidly increased 
its business that it is without question the most active in Boston, the result is so 
strong a demand for boys’ shoes that we have established an up-to-date Boys’ De- 
partment. There you will find shoes made on men’s shape lasts, assuring the very 
latest styles of all the different kinds of leather, tan calf, patent calf, box calf, etc., 
in both high and low cut patterns. The stock is selected from the best of skins, the 
soles are of the hardest, yet flexible oak tanned leather procurable. They are stitched 
with the best of silk in the market. All has been done that can be to make them 
high grade in every way, yet reasonable in price, i. ¢., 2.50 to 3.50. 

Sizes up to 16 years old. 

DO YOU KNOW that our assortment of white and tan boots and oxfords for 
the smallest little tot to the young miss 15 or 16 years old is the most complete in 
town? Every conceivable style isshown. We invite your inspection before buying 
the spring shoes for the babies or the young miss. Prices 50c. to 3.00 a pair. 








Shepard Norwell Co. 


and a common reverence for him as a true minister | 


of Christ. J. 0. 





Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston. 





They Will 


Add Years to Your Life 


The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures will—and they will do it by making it easy to 
hold the attention of the class. You save more in wear and tear than you spend in money, 
for the whole set of twelve and a map only costs ten cents! But let Mr. Raine tell you 


about them. He has used them. 


“ The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures I consider the best in the market. 


W ell-chosen 


subjects, that really illustrate, careful printing on fine cards, convenient size, and the ex- 
cellent explanatory note with each make this series ten times as valuable as any of the 


“penny pictures” for Sunday-school use.” 


Carag Ware Rune 
~ They Will Add Power to Your Teaching 


So small a thing as this set of pictures often makes the difference between success 
and failure. Scholars must be interested before they can be won. These photographs of 
the actual places where our Lord lived and worked bring the lesson home as nothing else does. 


“The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures? Of course | want them. Why weren’t they 
thought of years before? Who does not know that if you can hold the eye, the ear will 
give attention? Wéaitheye-gate and ear-gate open, the mind and heart surrender to ideas. 
The pictures solve many a problem of fact, interest, attention and education. Two 


teachers for one class! Think of it! A picture and a person both preaching!” 


What are the Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures? The finest educational series of photographs’ 
of people and places in the Holy Land, and interesting things of all sorts to illustrate the International 
Sunday School Lessons, that have ever been published. You can’t afford to economize when such 
pictures as these are concerned. They mean too much—and with each set goes a fine outline map. 
The Pilgrim Teacher and the pictures for the rest of the year for fifty cents to a new subscriber. 


The Pilgrim Press publishes them at Boston and Chicago. 


The Cost--Only 10 Cents a Quarter 
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American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“The most perfect 
translation of the Bible 
into English there is in 
the ind” 


—Signs of the Times. 


Issued in For sale by all booksellers. 
THOM as NE ILSUN. & ‘SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th 
Street, New York. We also pub ish the King James 
Version in over 400 styles. Send for catalogues. 













Mackintosh’s Toffee 


the Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country 
and in England (the home of Mackintosh’s Toffee) 
have made it the great international candy. Itis 
absolutely pure and wholesome aud the be st candy 
ever made for children. I want to caution you 
aygainst inferior imitation a my Toffee. Be sure 
that you get the original * Mackintosh’s Toffee.” 
Ask your dealer, and if he ¢ aunot supply you send 
me Ten Cents instamps for a samp!e package ; or 
#1.60 fora 4-Ib. Family Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 142, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 
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Wheat can be prepared ina 
& 
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hundred different ways and 
eaten three times a day. It 
is the standard cereal of the 
world, 
gin the day with a dish of 
well cooked cereal and cream 
or milk nothing 
better for to-morrow’s break- 
fast than Pratt’s 


Everyone should be 


there is 


WHEAT 


Sold by 
COBB, BATES& VERXA COMPANY 
AND OTHER GROCERS. 


The Boston. 


Pratt Cereal 


Co., 





FOR GHURCHES, SCHOOLS 
CHIMES AND PEALS OF 
BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN co 
Established 1837. Props. BUCSEYE BELL 
CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI. 0 


~ MENEFLY & co, BELLS 


S and 
ATERVLIET, WEST OY, N.Y. 
The Olen Best Equipped Bell Foundyy 
Only Finest, Most Musically Toned B 


BELLS 


in America, 

© ‘lls mM fade. 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON. 

CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 

BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 

COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 

THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN 7HE 
ONGREGATIONALIS1 
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The Outreaching Work of a 
New Britain Church 


BY REV. T. C. RICHARDS 


Concentrated in the heart of New Britain, within 
a stone’s throw of one another—if they were in. 
clined to throw stones—are three strong Congre- 
gational churches. On the East Side, originally 
the center of the town, more than a mile away is 
a section with seven or eight thousand people 
and no Protestant church privileges. This is 
growing so rapidly that in one district the pupils 
enrolled in public schools increased from 190 
in 1896 to about 800 in 1905. While many are 
foreign born—for seveuty-five per cent. of New 
Britain’s population are of foreign parentage and 
a part of them Roman Catholic—yet there is a large 
proportion of Swedes and Germans and a good 
sprinkling of Americans, English and Scotch, the 
best material for Protestant upbuilding. 

To take possession of this strategie position in 
the name of the Lord, one clear-visioned, great- 
hearted person is giving the money for a site and 
a@ memorial building. A corporation has been 
formed, known as the East Congregational Society 
and composed of level-headed young men of South 
Church, with Dr O. 8S. Davis as president. The 
vice-president is Judge J. E. Cooper, son of Dr. 
J. W. Cooper, the former pastor, who was greatly 
interested in this project. They will hold the 
property in trust and administer the finances. 
Citizens, largely from South Chureh, are pledging 
financial support for at least five years, and South 
Church undertakes, under the terms of the gift, 
the inauguration and support of the work until it 
becomes self-supporting and independent. 

Three city lots have been purchased, including 
the site of the parsonage of Dr. Smalley, long-time 
pastor of First Chuych. Plans are in process fora 
superb stone structure with liberal Sunday school 
facilities and provision for boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
gymnastic work and reading-room. Thus it is 
hoped to provide a social center for this large, 
neglected and rapidly growing community. 

The man whose enthusiasm and energy have 
made this movement possible, and who will soon 
be at the front of it is Rev. Herbert C. Ide. He 
was assistant pastor of South Chureh with Dr. 
Cooper, and acting pastor for a year and a half 
between Dr. Cooper and Dr. Davis. Thus by 
training and acquaintance with the field, he is 
eminently fitted for the work. New Britain people 
know his capacity and believe in him, and he be- 
lieves this to be a great opportunity for strategic 
Christian conquest. While retaining his relation 
as assistant pastor in South Church, he will be- 
come superintendent of the new enterprise. 

Meantime South Church is enlarging its work to 
take in representatives of half Asia as well as all 
Europe. A number of Chinamen have been con- 
nected with the church for some time, and now 
there is a goodly gathering of Armenians every 
Sunday afternoon to listen to preaching in their 
native tongue by Rey. G. B. Adanalian and in Eng- 
lish by the pastors. A Persian-Assyrian brother- 
hood meets every Sunday with an average attend- 
ance of twenty-five. There are thirty in the Sunday 
school and a class in English is held Wednesdays. 
Nine have just been received into the church and 
more are to follow. Two other colonies in this 
country are in Yonkers, N. Y., (connected with 
the Episcopal church) and in Chicago. These in 
New Britain are about half from the Presbyte- 
rian Mission in Urumia and one-half Nestorians. 

In Christian nurture Dr. Davis and Mr. Ide have 
almost ideal classes and courses. There are three 
grades: (1) acourse on ethics for children, intended 
for Junior Endeavorers, with an attendance of 
eighty; (2) a large group of boys and gizls over 
twelve in a course on theology and religion; (3) 
a still larger class on the Christian life and the 
church, leading up quietly to church membership. 
Numbers are so large that the second and third 
grade are divided into at least five divisions to 
make personal touch possible. Verily South Church 
is taking no backward step under its new leader- 
ship. 





If you want knowledge you must toil for it; 
if good, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, 
you must toilforit. Toilisthelaw. Pleasure 
comes through toil, and not by self-indulgence 
and indolence. When one gets to love his 
work his life is a happy one.— Ruskin. 
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Good to Look Upon — Better to Use 


A scientific refrigerator for partic- 
dia peopie. Baldwin Dry Air 


Refrigerators stand pre-eminent 
for economy, beauty of construction 


and sanitation. The positive circula- 
tion of cold dry air is strong and con- 
tinuous. From the ice chamber of the 


Baldwin Refrigerator 


the coldlair drops through a removable steel 

air-duct to a passage deneath the provision 

chamber then rushes upward through the 

provision chamber over the top of the ice 

ci canying with it all odors and_muisture to be 
1, condensed and purified. 140 styles 

in soft wood, ash and oak. Lined with opal 

giass, tile, inetal and spruce. 

Price as attractive as the refrigerator. 
Our catalogue tells about them, write for it F 





= = ee 
BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR co. X. Bie 
430 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. coe 














The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patent noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor says of 1t: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 





Let us send you our ——_ illustrated 
book, **The Uup.” it is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factorics - Taunton, Mass. 



































Individual a 
Cups 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion ee are sanitary. 

Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 

We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
|Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 














CHURCH GLASS DECORATING oe 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
English Stained Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


STUDIOS AND § 28 WEST 30th STREET 
WORKSHOPS } NEW YORK 


_AUSTIN-O RGAN-@. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BUILDER S-0F-TUBULAR-PNEUMATIC 
AND-ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGANS — 
~- OF -4-SUPERIOR?: QUALITY. 


CHIMES 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 9-15. What Does Christ’s Life 
Show Us about the Father? John 14: 6-24. 

Suppose into your family or business circle 
should come one of great originality and force 
of mind, as well as beauty of character, who 
should win general favor, loom up above his 
fellows, and who at the same time should be 
constantly referring to another person out of 
sight, but with whom he sustained peculiarly 
intimate relations. Suppose he tried to com 
municate his own thoughts of that person to 
you. Suppose he ascribed to the help of that 
person all the wonderful things he did day by 
day. Suppose occasionally he closed his eyes 
and addressed that person as naturally and 
familiarly as you would speak to your right 
hand neighbor. Could there be but one of 
three conclusions?—either that he was insane, 
or that he was trying to impose upon you, or 
that he actually did have a relationship to an 
unseen being which made his life strong, 
happy and wonderfully efficient. 


BY REV. H. 





This is the way that Jesus conducted him- 
self in the presence of others. The world has 
long ago shivered into atoms the theory that 
he was the dupe of his own fancies or ambi- 
tions, or that he was trying to hoodwink his 
followers. That Jesus possessed mental poise 
and moral integrity is universally conceded; 
that he knew the Creator of the universe as 
Father is dlso plain. Certainly since he was 
on the earth that thought of God’s Fatherhood 
has made its way slowly, but triumphantly in 
the world. Before his time there had been 
holy men who conceived of God as pititul and 
tender, and put that thought of him into im- 
mortal sentences. But it took more than an 
occasional exalted utterance of seer or psalm- 
ist to convince others. It required a life lived 
for thirty years and more constantly in the 
consciousness of God as Father. 





What did Jesus not teach us about this 
Father?—both by his words and his life of 
confiding trust. He wrote no systematic trea- 
tise on the Fatherhood of God; but through 
exquisite parables, through definite declara 
tions he makes men understand that all that 
can be predicated of human fatherhood as 
respects care, watchfulness and self-sacrifice 
can be applied to God only on an infinitely 
vaster scale. 


And still more wonderful, he tells us that 
we may be like our Father; nay that we must 
be like him in kindness toward the unthank- 
ful and evil, and in perfection of moral life; 
in yearning love for the fallen and the lost; 
in patient search for the stray lamb. What 
greater incentive could be given fur noble 
living! 





Why should we not rise to the heights of 
this magnificent thought? Why should any 
one be content to think of God as an imper- 
sonal force or a stream of influence, or even 
simply as an energizing power behind all life? 
The great Scotch theologian, Erskine, once met 
a Highland shepherd, and asked him, ‘* Dun- 
ald, do you know the Father?” ‘‘ Father,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ Creator, Lawgiver, Judge, 
Punisher. But Father—no Mr. Erskine, I do 
not know the Father.’”’ And then and there 
the theologian preached to him the gospel oi 
Fatherhood. A year later, as he was crossing 
the moor, the shepherd hurried to him saying, 
** Mr. Erskine, I know the Father, 1 know the 
Father.”’ That is the secret of peace and 
power. We never can be the prey of care 
and fear; we never can be content to dwell 
on low moral ievels when we know the Father 
as Jesus revealed him. 
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Nickel 
Parts 
Lift Off. 


Popular for the 


THE OVEN BACK IS TRIPLE and 
is lined with pure sheet asbestos. 
so that an even heat is maintained 
on all sides of the oven, insuring 
quick and even baking. 


Oven Rake and Oven Shelf-Lock- 
ing device enable cook to baste 
or turn roast without putting her 
hand into the hot oven. 


Is madewith or without Hot Water 
Reservoir. 


State Range. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


1905 
STYLE. 


last sixty years. 


The Bay State Oven Heat Indi- 
cator eliminates guesswork from 
cooking. 






Has our patented Tea Shelf which, 
when expanded, gives ample room 
for two large platters. 







Can be fitted with Gas Attachment, 
which in nowise interferes with 
using coal fire at the same time. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 















55 Portland Street, Boston. 





Providence, R. I. ; 








ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS MODEL GRAND RANGE. 









No Dealer 
Can “geome 


Our Factory G 
Price 


Our high grade carriages 
are made in our own tac- 
tory, and sold exclusively 
by mail order at a saving of 
from $15 to $30 to the buyer. 
We warrant every vehicle 
to be just as represented or 
refund money and — 
both ways. Send for free cat- 
alogue. It tells the advan- 
tage of buying from factory. 


THE COLUMBUS camniaee AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 





were HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writing 
can be easily made on a 

Lawton Simplex Printer. 
No washing. No wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wante 


Lawton & CO., 30 Vesey Street, New York. 


*? 69 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 















[PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never dise —y print. Very aie 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest 
bottle now sold for 5¢.( by mail,10c.) In Le p PAGES 
alk aa users, carton work, ete. pHOTO PAs}; 
GE’S MUCILACE Sepals Porrnans 

aan ~ retalis 5c.; by mail, le, 
U PACE’S CLUE—1 07.. 10c.; by 
mail, 12*., bot.or tube, RU aati CEMENT 
co., 149 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
















A NEW RUG FROM AN OLD CARPET 


If you do not know all about the rugs we make from 
worn and discarded carpets. call at our office or send us 
Sod address for particulars. BELGRADE RUG 

+ 34 Hollis Street, Boston. 


-HOOPING-COUGH. 
| wo GROUP. 


| Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
| The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
| internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son 
| Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
| Ez. _Fougera & Co. +» 3O North William St., 1 N. ¥. 
| It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our 
| ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
| that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalis¢. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSH'IP 


‘* For where two or three are gathered to- 
ce'her in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

(Topic for April 2-8) 
The Vine and the Branches. John 15: 1-27. 


Christ as the root of life. Feeding our in- 
dividualities. The unity of Christ and his 
people. 

The pruning time in the vineyards is before 
the sap begins to start. The long growth of 
late summer is cat away; only two buds are 
left to take the whole strength of branch and 
root. How abundant that life of the vine 
stock is any one who has cut a branch in 
springtime will remember. It dripsin sap at 
the broken end day after day. The buds that 
abide in the vine grow, and push out leaf and 
flower and ripen fruit. The boughs that are 
cut away lie on the ground and wither, and 
are gathered up and taken away to be burned. 





Such is the familiar experience of Palestine 
and America, which our Lord makes the basis 
of this parable of fruit-bearing. For the 
beauty and fruitfulness of our lives he gives 
his life: ‘‘I am the vine’’—so full, abundant 
and sustaining is the life he offers, bringing 
our work to its perfection. ‘Ye are the 
branches ’’—so dependent are we for our per- 
fecting and the fruit we ripen in our work. 
This is the way, and the only way, in which, 
by his indwelling, we can fulfill ourselves. ‘I 
am the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit; for apart from me ye can do noth- 
ing.”’ 





Our Christianity is an experience of shared 
life with Christ in which our first part is to 
abide. Weare to regard the life of our spirits 
as an imparted and externally sustained life. 
So Paul, ‘‘I have been crucified with Christ; 
and it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
in me; and that life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by faith, the faith which is in the 
Son of God who loved me and gave himself 
for me.’’ Our part is to accept this fact asa 
fact, not of consciousness, but of faith, and to 
act uponit. For in action the faith in the un- 
seen is both strengthened and put to proof. 
What will be the result in our lives of acting 
as if we were crucified with Christ and lived 
by his risen life? What effect will it have 
upon our business? upon our happiness? upon 
the growth of our spiritual life? Are the 
Christians who abide in Christ and live as if 
his life was theirs successful or unsuccessful 








AWAY 
the small but constant 
loss of flesh that indicates 
physical waste — the gradual 
slipping away of healthy flesh, 
pound by pound, which no 
ordinary food to re- 
Scott’s Emulsion will 
restore it. This Emulsion is 
the greatest flesh builder ob- 
tainable. Scott’s Emulsion 
first stops the wasting—that’s 
one gain. Then when it sup- 
plies new flesh and takes one 
back to normal strength and 
weight, that’s another gain 
and! a big one. 


WASTING 
It’s 


seems 


store. 


We'll send you a sample, free 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 


409 Pearl Street. New York. 


| and exceptionally influential pastor. 


| his ninetieth year. He received the degree of Doctor 





as Christians? Are they sad or anal in their 
faith? 


This does not involve the swamping of our 
individualities. Paul is more intensely Paul 
for abiding in Christ, and John more unques- 
tionably John. Paul takes the figure of the 
scion and the stock. We graft a bud upon a 
tree to get fruit of the bud’s kind, not the 
tree’s. One grafted tree may bear a dozen 
varieties of fruit, one grafted vine as many 
varieties of grapes. Thetrunk, the vinestock, 
feeds all alike. And often a feeble growing 
sort is grafted on a vigorous root to give it 
strength. Never fear that Christ will destroy 
the individuality which is the condition of his 
love. 


There are two sides to the unity of Christ 
and his people set forth in this figure—the 
side of our growth and fruitbearing, and the 
side of his gift and joy in us and in our work. 
Wise thought will bring out both, showing 
how we can make Christ glad as well as use 
ourselves to the best advantage and most 
glorious purpose by the full employment of 
his imparted life. 





Honors to ities 


REV. 


SAMUEL H. WILLEY, D. D 


Seldom has a tribute to a worthy and beloved | 
man been more happily rendered than to Dr. 
Willey of Berkeley, Cal., on his eighty-fourth birth- | 
day, March 11. Friends surprised him in the after- | 
noon for a delightful hour of converse. Congratu- | 
lations were presented by Professor Bacon for the | 
University of California; by Dr. Adams for First 
Chureh, San Francisco, of which Dr. and Mrs. 
Willey have been members for the past fifteen | 
years; by Mr. Hopkins for First Church, Berkeley, 
where the Willeys and their daughter’s family now 
worship; and by Dr. McLean for Pacific Seminary. 
Professor Buckham read an original poem. All 
words were of a high order, affectionate, apprecia- 
tive of Dr. Willey’s remarkable services to Cali- 
fornia. In a rarely beautiful impromptu response 
Dr. Willey recalled several crises of his life, re- 
ferred tenderly to Mrs. Willey 
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and their love story, | 


and acknowledged the marvelous advances of the | 


half-century, ascribing all to God, who calls even | 


weak agents to serve his long purposes. ‘ Never,” 
said he, with characteristic modesty, “ have I seemed 
so small and Divine Providence so large.” As a 
pioneer he bore a leading part in the planting of 
this imperial state ; as a home missionary pastor he 
was great in self-sacrificing service ; as an educator 
he founded the College of California, forerunner of 


the State University, was identified with the early 
history of Pacific Theological Seminary, and until | 


recently conducted a school for young ladies. No 
California pioneer is more deserving of national 
and abiding honor, At eighty-four he is a well-nigh 
perfect example of those who through faith and 


patience inherit the promises. C.te Ms 


REV JOHN M. GREENE, 


Beside tne reception, noticed briefly in our last 
issue, to Dr. Greene of Lowell, Mass., in recogni- 
tion of his seventy-fifth birthday, a congregation 
embracing leading men from other churches besides 
Eliot, to which he had ministered thirty-five years, 
crowded the pews to hear him preach. About forty 


D. D. 


Rogers established and endowed the school. : 


| pastor and adviser of Miss Smith. 

At the reception he was presented with seventy- | 
five dollars in gold half eagles arranged between | 
plates of glass held together with a band of silver. | 


Like apples of gold in pictures of silver, they sym- | ae 


bolized the words fitly spoken by this venerable | 
BV. B. 


REV. 
Dr. White of Walton, 


SAMUEL J. WHITE, D. D. 


N. Y., completed March 7 


of Divinity from Williams College, his Alma Mater, 
and is probably its oldest living alumnus. During 
an able and active ministry of half a century he 
greatly endeared himself to churches in Franklin, 
Cannonsville, Gilbertville and Walton, N. Y., and in 
Cornwall, Ct. His recent years have beer passed 
in Walton, where he is an honored and influential 
citizen. It was fitting that one so venerable and 
widely beloved should receive on his recent birth- 
day many congratulatory letters, original poems, 
flowers and other tokens of appreciation. 

G. W. 





N. 


young women from Rogers Hall School were pres- | 
| ent to honor the wise pastor by whose advice Miss | 
Smith | 
| College likewise owes her origin to this sagacious 
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SPRING SUITS 
$6 to $25. 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 


Catalogue, Samples and Simple Measure- 
ment Directions Sent FREE. 


ON’T be worried with shopping for materials, 
dressmaking disappointments and tiresome 
personal fittings. Leave all your dressmaking 

troubles to us. After we have filled your first order 

you Can appreciate what we save you in the way of 
time, money and annoyance. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU or refund your money. 

We have successfully fitted over 250,000 women whom 
we have never seen. If we can satisfy so many, 
we are sure we Can please you. 

—— 7 Everything Made 
|to Order. Nothing 
Ready-Made. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
87.50 to S25. 


For traveling, shopping 
and business. 

























Silk Costumes, 
B12 to B25. 
Very fashionable and 
always elegant. 
Shirt-Waist Suits, 
86 to $20. 

Made of Mohair, Serge 
and Brilliantine. 
Silk Shirt-Waist 
Suite, R12 to #825. 
deal for Summer wear. 
| Rain Coats and Long 
Coats, 29.75 to 818. 
Of serviceable materials 
that do not spot. 
Jackets, 
&5.75 to $15. 
Trim, neat, comfortable 

and always in good 
taste. 
Separate Skirts, 
&3.50 to S12. 
You'll need one for 
warm weather. 





We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U.S. 
to any part of the United 


We Send FREE States our New Spring 


and Summer Catalogue showing the latest 
New York Fashions a large assortment of 
Samples of the Newest Materials and 
simple directions for taking measurements cor- 
rectly. Write for them today Mention colors 
desired, and whether you wish samples for a 
tailor- made suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, 
skirt, jacket or rain coat, 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. Est.17 yrs. 











No Agents or Branches. 














The popular ‘‘effervescent’’ relief for 


CONSTIPATION and 








BILIOUSNESS 


Sold on merit more than 60 years. 





HUNT’ s DIGESTIVE TABLET and cold water be- 
fore breakfast to acquire and — 
health equals anything sold or 


prescribed. 1, 3, 6 
months’ yen 25c., 60c , Please At 


£81.00 WORTH will keep you well a year. 
T. J. HUNT, 524—Merom, Ind. 


OPIU MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


s Cured. Sessteriom 
Faalisted 1875, Th a usands 
cleowhere 
have been cured by us. reat’ 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Bethesda’s Fresh Start 

It will be twenty-four years next November 
since this church was begun as a mission of 
Central. Laymen developed the work nobly 
until 1886, when Rev. Thomas Tyack “was 
called, who remained two years. In 1888, 
Rev. Charles Herald began his pastorate and 
will celebrate in May his seventeenth anni- 
versary. Mr. Herald had been working five 
years in Mr. Moody’s Tabernacle at Chicago, 
where he was ordained as an’ elder, At 
Bethesda he found a Sunday school of good 
size, but only a handful of adults in the 
church services. At once he began to .build 
up a church suited to the needs of working 
people in a district not destined to have many 
elaborate residences. In a few years the seat- 
ing capacity had to be increased from 750 to 
1,100, and today it is crowded with the Bible 
school, while the average Sunday evening 
congregations number 800-900. 

The church was-organized as an independ- 
ent body in 1897, when 523 members were 
granted letters from the home church. 
Though another Congregational church has 
been established since within five minutes’ 
walk, and in spite of constant changes in 
the neighborhood, Bethesda’s membership is 
now over 700. A great feature of the Bible 
school is the large number of adult Bible 
classes, which gather over 200 men and 
women. Central Church still retains the 
property, which is worth $30,000, and also 
contributes $750 per year fur Bethesda’s ex- 
tensive charitable work. Bethesda last year 
raised over $6,500. 

Though handicapped in the last few years 
by increasing trouble with his eyes, Mr: 
Herald has maintained the work vigorously. 
Next October Mr. Olin M. Caward, now at 
Harvard Divinity School, will become his 
associate, and be ordained at Bethesda. He 
will preach once a Sanday and do most of the 
visiting, with the idea that on Mr. Herald’s 
retirement in a few years, Mr. Caward will 
have become thoroughly trained in Bethesda’s 
peculiar work, and be fitted to succeed as full 
pastor. Recent differences as to church man- 
agement have been amicably settled, and seem 
to have brought about closer harmony than 
ever. Bethesda is feeling the presence of the 
Spirit. During three weeks’ services, 1,400 
people filled the church, 200 standing, and 
fourteen decided to follow Christ. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

The March program provided a discussion 
of The Opportunity of the Church in Labor 
Problems. Rev. W. B. Allis of Mt. Vernon 
gave a clear analysis of present cunditions. 
He declared that the ethical demand upon our 


churches in the present opportunity is so great 
that many of them are afraid to respond at | 
all, thus alienating more than ever the men | 


they are hoping to reach. Dr. J. P. Peters of 
St. Michael’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 


who, from their beginning, has been identified | 


both with the C. A. I. L. and the People’s In- 
stitute at Cooper Union, gave convincing illus- 
trations of the difficulty in getting labor men 
to co-operate with the Church, but asserted 
that the growing movement for arbitration 


and the claims of the public were bringing . 


both sides into closer touch. 


The New York Club 


The March meeting was well attended. On | 
the question, How Can the Church Reach the | 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Wage-Earning Classes? Rev. H. H. Tweedy of | 


Bridgeport, Ct., described the chief operations 
of the Salvation Army, the mission church, 
the Roman Catholic Church and the settle- 
ment. Dr. L. C. Warner set forth the many 
kinds of Y. M. C. A.’s and their differing 
methods throughout the country, indicating 
some analogies that the Church ought to fol- 
low. President Mackenzie of Hartford closed 
with an admirable address on Conditions Nec- 
essary to Suceess. With practically the same 
subject morning and evening, the ministers 
carried home a deuble portion of wisdom. 


Dr. Hillis’s Years at Plymouth 

At the Friday prayer meeting, March 17, 
the Plymouth members celebrated Dr. Hillis’s 
sixth anniversary ina happy way. The Doc- 
tor had just concluded the opening exercises 
of the meeting, when General King stepped 
up and led him off the platform, announcing 
that Mr. B. Y. Blair would preside instead. 
After a number of enthusiastic speeches Dr. 
Hillis was called fot ward, and $1,000 for every 
year he had been at Plymouth were presented 


tohim. This was the gift of Mr. Frederick G. | 

Corning, a trustee, who had come to know how | 
heavily the pastor’s financial resources had | 
been drained by his response to innumerable | 


appeals both in and out of the church. Dr. 


Hillis, in a beautiful response, said that: he | 
was now the same age that Mr. Beecher was | 


in 1859, that he could not expect to do the 
work of the parish as Mr. Beecher did from 
1859-87, but that he hoped to live and die in 
the work of Plymouth Church: Dr: Hillis 
has received over 500 members, of whom 300 
are a net gain, during his pastorate. More 
money was raised in 1903 and 1904 than in any 
previous year since 1880. SYDNEY. 

It is often forgotten by unsympathetic critics 
of British rule in India that its modernization 
makes somewhat for the old faiths as well as 
for Christianity. Thus the opening of Tibet 
recently will permit not only traders but 
countless religious pilgrims to visit shrines 
that hitherto have been inaccessible. 
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put my name 
“on them. 
MacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 





If other seeds have failed you, try 


GREGORY'S 


We mail many small fruits, 12 to léc 


each. Catalogue free 
4. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Hass. 


CLARK’S TOURS 


Les a class tours under best management, membership 
limited to fifteen, leave by White Star Line steamers, 
April 29, May 13, June 15, June 24. Register now. 
Other tours. FRANK C. CLARK. 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


Select long tours. -Small par- 
EUROPE ties. Choice of routes. Personal i) 
escort. Apply at once. 
Bev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K, Mass. 
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Pacific Coast 


cago to San Francisco, 
Victoria and Vancouver. 


Tacoma, Seattle, 





Los Angeles, Portland, 


Correspondingly low rates from other points. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions in through Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles without change. Double berth only $7.00. Fast 
trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining cars (a la carte). 
Write us for information as to the resources and opportunities, the 
wonderful climate and kindly soil of the Pacific Coast, how to 
get there, how long it takes and what it costs via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. Booklets and folders 

sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


/ ad E . All agents sell tickets via this line. 
17 - 


W stAX The Best of Everything. 


: \ Ath in W. 8. KNISKERN, 



















Pass’r Traffic Mgr. C. & H.-W, Ry., . 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





PICTURESQUE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


STEAMSHIPS WEEKLY FROM 
WEW YORK VIA NEW ORLEANS 
A Delightful Trip to Two Delightful Cities 


HAVANA 


INQUIRE 


170 Washington St., 


BOSTON MASS. 











E.T. Slattery Co. 


PRESENT THEIR 


Spring and Summer Collections 


OF DRESSES, WRAPS, COATS, 
BLOUSES AND NECKWEAR SUIT- 
ABLE FOR THE COMING SEASON, 
REPRESENTING THE MOST RE- 
CENT FASHIONS AND FABRICS 


FRENCH MILLINERY 


SHOWN IN A LARGE COLLEC- 
TION OF MODELS FROM THE 
LEADING PARIS HOUSES AND 
MODIFICATIONS OF THE SAME 
SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


NEW TAILOR SUITS 
LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES 
NEW NECKWEAR AND BELTS 


154 & 155 Tremont Street, Boston 








ESTEY 


Reed Organs 


For Immediate Delivery. 


Your C. E. Society or Sunday School can purchase 
an Estey Organ on monthly payments if desired. 


Send Postal for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 
FACTORIES BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Their reputation for purest tone 
quality, elegance of case architect- 
ure and constructive durability has 
extended over 65 years, during which 
over 124,000 have been sold. 
















CH 
PIANOS 


Every year is a solid link of the chain 
that holds them in the esteem of the pro- 
fessional and home player. 

Catalogue on Request 
J. @ C. FISCHER, 


164 Fifth Avenue, bet. 21st & 22d Streets, 
and G8 W. 125th Street, N.Y, 
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Of Special Interest to Congregationalists 








* The Congregational Way 


GEORGE M. Boynton, D. D. 75 cts. net. 


A handbook of Congregational polity and usage. This valuable 
book aims to do for the present generation of Congregationalists what 
Dr. Dexter’s Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty-five 
years ago. The methods in use bythe churches are carefully described, 
and the reasons therefor discriminately set forth. It has the indorse- 
ment of some of our ablest peers rs and administrators, some of 
whom have given the author valuable aid in its preparation. 


John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor 


OzorA S. Davis, D. D. $1.25 net. 


No other biography is now accessible of the gifted and sweet-spirited 
Pilgrim pastor who did so much to promote the Pilgrim migration which 
he did not live to share. It includes much material which is new, as well 
as the most interesting ana significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


Pioneer Days in Kansas 


RICHARD CORDLEY, D. D. $1.00 net. 


The author of this fascinating autobiographical narrative was one 
of a Kansas band organized in Andover Seminary in 1856 to take u 
missionary work in Kansas. He became tor of the Congregation 
Church in Lawrence, Kan., in 1857, and passed through the storm 
times of struggle which culminated in the infamous Quantrell Raid 
the burning of the city of Lawrence, He describes the growth and 
vicissitudes of early Kansas in a vivid and vital fashion. 


Small Books on Great Subjects 
The Practice of Immortality 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 25 cts. net. 


A luminous, convincing statement of the Christian faith in a future 
life, showing that beginning with ea ony Reypanenn to be true, as we 
do in science, we soon come to know it true by experience. 





The Background of Mystery 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 25 cts. net. 


This is one of Mr. Beecher’s most profound and helpful sermons. 
It is a splendid specimen of a sermon such as thoughtful people enjoy. 


The P ilgrim Press New York Chicago Boston. | 
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